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CHRONICLE 


No Designs on Panama.—The State Department has 
disclaimed any intention on the part of the United States 
to assert sovereignty over the Republic of Panama, as is 
reported to be apprehended by some Panama government 
officials. It is pointed out that nothing more than an 
exercise of power conferred by treaty is involved in 
the request of Maurice H. Thatcher, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Administration of the Canal Zone, that the 
Panama Government keep in mind the rights of the 
United States in Panaman waters in making concessions 
to individuals or corporations. The convention of 1903, 
for the construction of the Panama Canal, expressly 
grants to the United States authority over the waters in 
the Canal Zone, as well as over “all auxiliary lands and 
waters” outside of the Zone “which may be necessary 
for construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the Canal.” Under the treaty, therefore, 
the Canal engineers may guard against the pollution of 
streams entering into the Canal or flowing through the 
Zone without infringing the sovereignty of Panama. 


Maine Elections.—In the election ‘of September 9, 
Maine returned to her former place as a Republican 
State by overthrowing the Democratic government under 
which it had been for the last two years. The Repub- 
licans had 3,023 majority. The Democrats sought to in- 
troduce national issues into the campaign, but State 
issues prevailed, and the Republicans gained not only a 
Governorship and a Senatorship, but elected three of the 
four members of the House of Representatives. The 
previous legislature was Democratic; the new one will 
be Republican by a small majority. As the Republicans 
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won by suppressing everything connected with the Roose- 
velt-Taft struggle, the result is regarded as having no 
significance with respect to the Presidential campaign. 


Ohio Amendments Defeated.—F'inal figures from the 
counties in the State of Ohio show that instead of one 
amendment regarding woman suffrage, as at first re- 
ported, eight of the forty-two amendments to the state: 
constitution voted on at the special election on September 
3 have been defeated. The eight defeated amendments 
are: Equal suffrage ; $50,000,000 good roads bond issue ; 
prohibition of outdoor advertising ; regulation of labor in- 
junctions; abolition of the death penalty; use of voting 
appointment of women to certain offices, and 
“white” from the constitution. 


machines ; 
the elimination of the word 


Commissioner Valentine Resigns.—Robert Grosvenor 
Valentine, of Massachusetts, who has been United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs since shortly after 
President Taft’s inauguration, tendered his resignation 
of that office on Sept. 10. In a statement given to the 
newspapers he said that he resigned in order to join the 
Progressive party. The resignation comes on the eve of 
President Taft’s decision concerning an order of Com- 
missioner Valentine abolishing the religious garb of 
teachers in the United States Indian schools. This order 
was aimed exclusively at Sisters of Catholic religious 
bodies. The President revoked the order and directed 
that an inquiry be held to ascertain the necessity for the 
Commissioner’s action. In directing that the order be 
revoked, President Taft said that he believed in the 
separation of Church and State, but that the Commis- 
sioner’s action amounted to a discharge of employees of 
the Government who were under the protection of the 
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civil service regulations. Furthermore, he explained, the 
Commissioner had taken this course without consulting 
either the President or the Secretary of the Interior. 
Hearings were given subsequently to persons interested 
in the matter and Secretary of the Interior Fisher made 
a decision that was submitted to President Taft. The 
terms of that decision have not been disclosed. All the 
papers are in the hands of the President in Beverly, and 
it is expected that he will pass judgment soon on the 
question involved. 


Mexico.—Preparations to mobilize an army of 20,000 
on the frontier have been made in Washington. The 
rebel General Salazar is encamped within sight of the 
U. S. troops. If intervention is decided upon it may 
mean a long war, hence the Mexican Government is using 
every means to protect the lives and property of Amer- 
icans. The President has again and again expressed his 
indignation against those who are insisting that he in- 
tends to intervene in Mexican affairs, and the Mexican 
Foreign Minister has declared that assurances to that 
effect have been frequently given——-On September 6 
President Taft authorized the Mexican Government to 
send troops through United States territory to aid in sup- 
pressing the rebels. They did, however, not carry arms 
during the transit—-—-On September 12 the rebel General 
Rojas demanded the surrender of the little garrison of 
100 men in the town of Agua Prieta, which is just across 
the line from Douglas, Arizona. Meantime it is reported 
that 500 Federals are on their way to the relief of the 
town. On the other hand, the rebels have 1,400 well 
equipped soldiers. All this is in the north, but conditions 
in the south, especially in Guanajuata and Michoacan, are 
said to be growing worse and many depredations are com- 
mitted by the rebels ——Under agreement with Mexico, 
the United States is to be allowed to send troops a short 
way across the border when necessary to protect Ameri- 
can lives. In pursurance of orders issued from Wash- 
ington, entrainment of the 13th United States Cavalry, 
bound for the Mexican border, began at Fort Riley, Kan., 
on September 13. The troops, numbering 850 men, will 
travel in four squadrons, under the command of Colonel 
C. A. P. Hatfield. 


Canada.—Mr. Borden had a magnificent reception on 
his return from England. Canadians are naturally 
gratified at the honorable treatment he received, far ex- 
ceeding that ever bestowed on any colonial prime min- 
ister, and took the opportunity of expressing their satis- 
faction. Still, during the time to elapse before the open- 
ing of Parliament, many will reflect that the honor shown 
to their Minister by English statesmen was not purely 
disinterested, and they will await with anxiety the ex- 
position of his naval plans. The weather in the 
western provinces has ameliorated somewhat, and the 
grain-growers are pushing on the harvest. Some damage 
has come to the crop through the sprouting of the cut 











wheat on account of moisture and the shelling out of 
what wheat was _ standing. The Government has 
opened its eyes to the unreasonableness of the grain- 
growers in expecting the railways to provide storage for 
their grain. The Minister of Commerce recommended 
them to build barns for themselves, which will save their 
crops and relieve the congestion arising from the attempt 
to hurry a huge crop eastward in two or three months. 
The present system is to leave the grain in the fields ex- 
posed to the weather until it is threshed, and then to 
pile it up beside the railway track until it can be moved. 
From April 1 to August 1, 209,642 immigrants en- 
tered the country. Of these, 65,900 were from the United 
States. The numbers for the same period last year were 
182,739 and 54,814. 








Great Britain—vThe Unionists have won the bye- 
election in Midlothian by 32 votes, in a total poll of over 
14,000. The victory was possible owing to the Liberal- 
Labor quarrel, which brought about a candidate from 
each party, still it could not have been won had not 
the Unionist vote increased since last election. The 
Unionist polled 6,021 votes, 341 more than in December, 
1910, and 594 more than in January of the same year. 
The combined Liberal and Labor vote was less than the 
Liberal vote in these two elections by 435 and 660 votes, 
respectively. The Labor candidate, though a strong one, 


‘received only 2,400 votes, which confirms the lesson of 


Carmarthen, that the Labor men will vote Liberal rather 
than let a Unionist win, which shows that the permanent 
breach between [Liberalism and Labor is yet to come. 
Four officers of the army have been killed during the 
manoeuvres through monoplane accidents. The War 
Office has ordered the aviation corps to restrict itself to 
biplanes. A suit promoted by Unionists for political 
purposes is being begun against members of Parliament 
who have accepted the salary voted them. It is pretended 
that by so doing they accept an office of emolument under 
the crown and therefore should vacate their seat. Not 
having done so, they have incurred the penalties of sit- 
ting and voting illegally. There are so many flaws in the 
argument that one can hardly believe the Unionists to be 
in earnest in the matter. Lord Roberts and his fol- 
lowers, who are anxious over the state of the army, must 
feel relieved at the pronouncement of Colonel Samuel 
Hughes, Canadian Minister of Militia, that “the British 
army is the best in the world, bar none.” 











Ireland.—The Memorandum of the Commissioners of 
National Education pointing out the insufficiency of the 
provisions in the Home Rule Bill for the necessary increase 
of $1,000,000 in Irish educational expenditures, has been 
favorably received by Liberal and Unionist journals, and 
has reawakened discussion as to the adequacy of the Bill’s 
financial provisions generally. This part of the measure 
was not put forward as representing finality, and it is now 
reported the Government, having found that the Home 
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Rule Bill, understood as a final settlement of the Irish 
question, was the measure that brought them most sup- 
port at the bye-elections, intends to augment considerably 
the finances of the scheme. The National Commissioners, 
however, were held chiefly to blame for the conditions 
they’ complain of at the annual conference of the Tech- 
nical and Manual Training Teachers in Dublin, August 
28. Mr. Field, M.P., who presided, said the Commis- 
sioners were neither national nor educationists, had no 
regard for public opinion, made out their programs ap- 
parently so that children should not be fitted for their 
future conditions in life, ignored their opportunities to 
secure funds of manual, technical and agricultural train- 
ing, and used what monies they did get to prop up a con- 
stantly changing system which was constant only in this, 
that, as Dr. Starkie put it, it develops neither self-reliance 
nor forethought and stimulates pupils to become clerks 
rather than artisans or farmers. Mr. Field’s first act in 
the Dublin Parliament would be to introduce a Bill abol- 
ishing the Commissioners of National Education. The 
population of Munster is returned as 1,035,495, a de- 
crease of 40,793, or 3.78 per cent. since 1901. The total 
emigration from Munster since 1861 was 1,460,032, con- 
siderably more than its present population. The number 
given as able to speak Gaelic is 228,964.——-Sir Thomas 
Grattan Esmonde, M.P., who has been a member of the 
Irish Party since 1886, when he had just graduated at 
Clongowes, has been created by his Holiness Pius X, 
Grand Officer of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
oldest order in Christendom. Sir Thomas was already 
a Knight of the Grand Cross, the Irish representative of 
the Order. He is also Private Chamberlain to the Holy 
Father and represented the Irish Party at the funeral of 
Leo XIII and the Coronation of Pius X. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin convened a meeting of the most repre- 
sentative men in the country protesting against the con- 
tinuance of the embargo on Irish cattle, which has greatly 
disturbed and threatens to destroy a number of trades 
and industries in Ireland. Stress was laid upon the in- 
justice of putting all Ireland under ban because of dis- 
ease in one or two localities, whereas in England only the 
districts affected were proscribed. The general failure of 
crops owing to continued rains and the increase in price 
of provisions through the disruption of the cattle trade 
are causing grave alarm through the country. So far the 
Local Government Board has done nothing but make 
promises from day to day. 








France.—The first result of Poincaré’s visit to Russia 
shows itself in the agreement to have the French concen- 
trate their fleet in the Mediterranean, while the British 
and Russians will look after the Baltic to head off any 
possible attack from Germany. The Teachers’ Union, 
which had resolved not to submit to the Government’s 
order of dissolution, partly lost courage when the 15th 
of September approached. Three days before the date all 
but one section, that of Paris, had submitted. Other unions 
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are being formed out of those which have been dissolved. 
Cardinal Pierre Hercules Coullié, Archbishop of 
Lyons, died September 11. He was appointed Bishop of 
Orleans in 1878, elevated to the Archbishopric of Lyons 
in 1893, and promoted to the Cardinalate by Leo XIII in 
1897. He was born in Paris in 1829. 


Portugal.—A short time ago the number of priests in 
the horrible prisons was 400. Poor men are condemned 
to several days’ imprisonment and a fine for speaking 
against the brutality of the authorities. The military 
tribunals are functioning with the usual results. Exiles 
are departing from the country when they can afford it, 
saying, “Let us go to Brazil, or anywhere, out of Por- 
tugal.” This reign of terror is made more terrible by the 
scanty harvest, which threatens the people with a bread 
famine. On the other hand, the news comes from 
Rome that 800 Portuguese priests declare that they do 
not intend to heed the Sovereign Pontiff’s condemnation 
of clergymen who accept government pension. They even 
go so far as to say that they deem it their duty to sup- 
port the anti-Christian Republic, and yet in the same 
breath proclaim their loyalty to the Pope. Great in- 
dignation has been caused by the Spanish Governor of 











. Pontevedra, who caused the arrest and imprisonment of 


Count de Mangualde, when that nobleman was about to 
take shipping with his family at Vigo for England. He 
had, as a matter of fact, commanded a battery under Cap- 
tain Couceiro in the late Monarchist attempt at insurrec- 
tion; but this was no excuse for a flagrant violation of 
justice and international law. It is reported that the 
exiled King Dom Manoel is in Switzerland incognito. 


Spain.—The Radicals are in revolt against their 
leader. For some time there has been discontent, and 
Sefior Lerroux’s evident wealth and ease, the result of his 
political intrigues, made his radical followers rebellious. 
The district leaders called a meeting for the purpose of 
harmony, and decided to dethrone “the Emperor of the 
Parallel,” as he is called—the “Parallel” being an avenue 
running through the workingmen’s quarter. The press 
calls him “The Master of the Hordes of the Bloody 
Week,” a name he received three years ago. Lerroux 
was sent from Madrid by Prime Minister Moret to or- 
ganize the laboring men against the National party in 
Catalonia. Lerroux is eloquent, and soon controlled 
more than 100,000 men by means of a Socialist propa- 
ganda and government favor. Religion was banned, and 
in the many theatres of the workingmen’s quarter dis- 
graceful exhibitions were given. Lerroux’s work re- 
sulted in an attempt at insurrection. After the outbreak 
sixty wagons-loads of dead were carried from the streets, 
which had been raked by the artillery of the army. 


Germany.—The increasing cost of food has led to 
wide-spread agitation. Mass meetings have been held in 
all parts of the country, insisting that the tariff upon 
live-stock must be lifted, the importation of frozen meat 
made possible, and the intervention of middlemen pro- 
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hibited. Countless resolutions have been drafted by city 
assemblies and associations of every kind, demanding 
especially an instant abolition of the regulations which 
prevent the introduction of frozen meat from Argentine 
and Australia. At Cologne the civil authorities have im- 
ported herds of cattle from Denmark, and forced the 
dealers, in spite of their opposition, to sell it at reason- 
able prices. At Dresden importation is left to the mer- 
chants, provided they do not charge more than ten per 
cent. in excess of, the prices they themselves have paid. 
Otherwise the city itself will undertake the retail sale. 
Berlin has ordered a first consignment of 100,000 car- 
casses of mutton. The frozen meat will leave Adelaide 
for Hamburg, November 6, and special refrigerator cars 
are to be furnished by a French company for inland 
transportation. A conference has been held between the 
Chancellor of the Empire, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Minister of Agriculture to devise means for 
making possible the most extended importation of meat. 
Vast and spectacular military maneuvers have re- 
cently taken place in Saxony. As many as 16,000 horse- 
men were engaged at the same time in the great cavalry 
encounters, and 120,000 men were brought together. 
Large aeroplanes and airships would suddenly appear in 
the skies from various directions and disappear again as 
suddenly. Motor boats, armed with machine guns and 
provided with reflectors, entered into the action. An 
automobile corps and numerous motor cycles likewise 
participated in the sham conflict. The imaginary situa- 
tion represented an attack by the Russians in the East, 
while the German army had just inflicted severe reverses 
upon the French in the West. 





Austria-Hungary.—-Special attention has been given 
by the press to the visit of Count Berchtold, the Foreign 
Minister of Austria-Hungary, to the German Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, at which all the pending 
international questions were discussed, and which has 
again given evidence of the perfect harmony existing 
between the two Governments. A further visit is now 
to be paid by the Austrian Minister to Victor Emanuel, 
at Rome. This is to be followed by a prolonged con- 
ference with the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
meeting to which great importance is to be attached, 
since it will directly affect the situation in the Balkans, 
where at the present moment all is in readiness for war. 
——The Cross of the Order of St. Stephen was con- 
ferred upon the Austrian President of the Ministry, 
Count Sttirgkh, and the Hungarian Premier, Dr. von 
Lukacs, by the Austrian Emperor Franz Josef, for suc- 
cessfully carrying through the army budget. As a con- 
sequence the members of the defeated opposition have 
formally resolved to continue their policy of obstruction 
until the officials thus honored shall have been deposed 
from their positions. 


Turkey.—The latest reports about El Hiba, against 
whom the French troops were sent to liberate the French 





prisoners in Marakesh, are that the great chief has fled 
from the city and that the natives are in revolt against 
him.——On September 12 the Government at Constanti- 
nople ordered the mobilization of fifteen divisions of 
army reserves. It considers that war with Bulgaria has 
practically begun, although not yet formally declared. The 
commandants on the frontier report attacks on their de- 
fences. On the other hand, the Powers have warned the 
Bulgarians that in case war is provoked none of the bel- 
ligerents will be allowed to acquire any more territory. 
With regard to the adjustment of the controversy with 
Italy, Kiamil Pasha, the President of the Council, is 
quoted as saying that Turkey would readily accept im- 
partial mediation between herself and Italy and the offices 
of any fair-minded Power. 


China.—The Government has authorized Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen to project a system of national railways covering 
territory 70,000 miles in extent. President Yuan is to 
supply Dr. Sun with $20,000 a month for the promotion 
of the scheme and, concessions are to be granted to 
foreign capitalists. China’s need of European money is 
said to be growing less urgent, for the provinces are send- 
ing regular remittances to Peking, customs duties are 
more easily collected and the soldiers are being paid off. 
A loan of $50,000,000, which was being negotiated with 
private bankers in London last week by an American 
named Jackson, is thought to have little likelihood of 
being put through, as such a move would block the de- 
sired loan from the “six power” syndicate. President 
Yuan seems stronger than ever. He is making friends 
of enemies, and by ordering the execution of two 
prominent generals some time ago broke up a dangerous 
conspiracy that had been formed against him in the army. 





Japan.—Philander C. Knox, the Infante Alfonso of 
Spain, and Prince Henry of Prussia, special Ambassadors 
of the United States, Spain and Germany to the funeral 
of the Emperor Mutsuhito, were received in audience, 
Sept. 11, by Emperor Yoshihito. The American Secre- 
tary of State delivered an address of condolence from 
President Taft and the people of America, to which his 
Majesty feelingly responded. The long funeral cere- 
monies of the late Emeporor were begun on Sept, 13. 
Official representatives of every country were present in 
Tokio to participate in the solemnities. The dead ruler 
lay in state in the Imperial Palace, where the Emperor, 
Yoshihito, attended by his entire court, came to worship 
the spirit of his father, according to the elaborate ritual 
prescribed on such occasions. General Nogi, whose 
capture of Port Arthur was the decisive victory in the 
war with Russia, promptly cut his own throat, while his 
wife committed hara-kiri. In accordance with an an- 
cient superstition this was the most fitting tribute that a 
Samurai like General Nogi could pay to the memory of 
the late Emperor. “Such a death,” says the Japanese 
Consul, General Y. Numano, “will arouse enthusiasm 
and patriotism and the best qualities in the Japanese.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





China’s Future 


The Chinese officially changed their New Year from 
February 18 to January 1 to conform to the Western 
method of reckoning. This year for the last time the 
people observed their New Year on February 18. The 
queue has been worn in China since 1644. To-day rarely 
does one see it even in the interior. The binding of 
women’s feet is passing, and the opium trade has been 
abolished. Other notable reforms have been introduced 
and the face of China has changed so rapidly as to aston- 
ish even the most progressive. The revolution has brought 
about new conditions. Ten years ago warnings were 
sent broadcast that the “sleeping giant was awaking,” 
and western nations commenced to wonder what would 
be the effect on the rest of the world when China, with its 
teeming millions, realized the power it could wield. With 
its vast natural resources it became the land of promise 
to the Powers of Europe and the United States, and 
moneyed men were quick to see the immense results that 
would follow once they gained a foothold and were able 
to exploit its riches. Perhaps under the new Government 
there will be a wider liberty for the foreigner, but at 
present no one can say definitely, for the Republic is not 
yet an established fact, except on paper. 

The most notable change, however, is the religious tol- 
eration insisted upon by the new order, and the Holy 
See, with divine solicitude for souls, is bending every ef- 
fort to restore the old days when Christianity flourished 
in China. The religious conquest of China was looked 
upon a few years ago as a pious fancy, and though facts 
and figures were given to show that the Church had made 
substantial progress, and with new conditions favorable 
to its growth could multiply its converts at least twofold, 
there were still doubters even in high ecclesiastical cir- 
cles. Of course, according to past history the progress 
was not as great as one might expect, but there was prog- 
ress. A Jesuit Father of Kiang Nan, an active worker 
in the field for almost thirty years, wrote in 1900 of the 
conditions there during the past century: “In appear- 
ance, at least, the results have not fully justified the 
efforts made among the natives. The churches, it is 
true, have trebled, the missionaries have multiplied six 
times and the Christians have doubled their numbers, 
but the results should be better.” And Father Louvet of 
the Paris Foreign Missions gives statistics of the Chinese 
missions which show, as he sees them, comparatively 
poor results. The 240,000 Christians in 1840 only 
reached 472,000 in 1890, and he concludes: “The con- 
version of China is a grave and vexing problem.” 

The Christians during that period were gained from 
the lower classes. The controversies about Chinese cere- 
monies and the decisions given by the Holy See alienated 
the lettered class, over whom the Jesuits at one period 








exerted a strong influence. There were, however, other 
causes for the small harvest. Official persecutions, pop- 
ular uprisings, rebellions and civil wars ruined flourish- 
ing missions. Bitter hatred of all foreigners was en- 
gendered among the upper classes by the defeats inflicted 
on the country by European nations and by the hard 
conditions exacted in their terms of peace. They, there- 
fore, could see in, Christianity only the religion of their 
oppressors and those who embraced it, traitors to their 
country. . For the past twenty years, however, a marked 
change has taken place. The number of Christians has 
more than doubled in China in that time. In 1909 a con- 
servative estimate places the increase at 84,000 and in 
1910 at more than 100,000. 

The social condition of Catholics has been raised. 
Many are now identified with the various enterprises 
launched by the nations of Europe and the United 
States, and have grown wealthy, or have earned a good 
livelihood. A goodly number may be found also, not 
among the lettered class, which is more than ever op- 
posed to religious change, as it is to all reforms, but 
among the wealthy farmers, the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the large cities, who make up the most intelli- 
gent part of the community and open to progressive in- 
fluences. In the last popular Assembly of Nankin in 
1900, two representatives from Shanghai were Christians. 
The causes of these consoling changes may be easily 
traced under God to the labors, sufferings, the secret and 
open persecutions generously borne by the missionaries 
and their native converts. The history of the Boxer up- 
rising in 1900, in which Bishops, missionaries, native 
priests, religious men and women catechists and even the 
children rivaled one another in deeds of heroism and loy- 
alty to their faith, will always be the golden page of 
the Church in China. “The blood of martyrs was the 
seed of Christians.” 

As the steamboat and railroad, the telegraph and the 
mail service and kindred other later day inventions be- 
come known to the people they will realize better the 
benefits brought to the country by civilization through 
Christianity. Hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages, and 
schools have increased even in the interior of the country 
and their influence has been felt in the changed attitude 
of the people towards the “foreign devil.” Recently it 
was remarked by a Mandarin to one of our missionaries 
from the interior: “At Pekin, Shanghai, Canton, Ningpo 
and other places I have seen the good works which your 
religion inspires, and I must confess that such a belief 
must be good.” 

Less than a decade ago a question arose that was espe- 
cially grave for the future of religion in China. The old 
form of examinations, through which alone a person be- 
came eligible for a government position, was abolished 
in 1904. To-day throughout the length and breadth of 
the land are schools in charge of native teachers who 
profess to teach “European sciences” without religion. 
As a Jesuit missionary, who has lived in close touch with 
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the people for the past twenty years, remarks: “These 
new schools are sending forth rationalists, as proud as 
they are ignorant and deeply corrupt, and over whom 
the Catholic apostolate may not hope to have any influ- 
ence.” To offset this peril, our missionaries have given 
their attention to educational work and with marked 
success. 

The famous college of the Jesuits at Zi-ka-wei, near 
Shanghai, which makes a specialty of the Chinese classics 
down to the primary schools, have all a fair attendance 
of pagan pupils. At Canton, Hongkong, Tientsin, Pekin 
are schools with either a French or English course, and 
at Shanghai stands the Jesuit University, with its one hun- 
dred and ninety students, three-fourths of whom are pa- 
gans and one-fourth sons of the favored official class. In 
the same city is the Academy of the Morning Star for 
women, in charge of the Sisters of the Holy Souls. There 
are over seven hundred students in the colleges of Nan- 
kin. Education is the hope of the future, but what a 
heavy burden rests on our Catholic missions in support- 

‘ing these schools and colleges while carrying on their 
other apostolic works! 

Protestants have realized the importance of educating 
the Chinese youth, and while they admit the weight of 
Catholic influence on the native, they boast of the splen- 
did educational system they have established. For every 
Catholic college there are five Protestant institutions, es- 
tablished and maintained by the mission boards of Eng- 
land and the United States. China is on the eve of a 
mighty change which will decide the future of the peo- 
ple. In that transformation the Church has a role to 
play, and if the tide of conversions continues as it has 
during the past two decades and the educational work of 
our various religious communities keeps pace, the reli- 
gious conquest of China is assured at a day not far 


distant. Joun J. DunNN. 


Crisis in Government Schools in France 


Readers of AMERICA know with what tenacious zeal 
the French Government has worked for the last thirty 
years to de-Christianize the official schools. It has made 
use of every means within its power: enormous sums of 
money have been expended for the purpose, the poor 
have been bribed or frightened until they sent their chil- 
dren to the Government schools, the religious teachers, 
men and women, have been cruelly sent adrift and the 
houses that belonged to them have been confiscated ; even 
the ex-nuns, who, in order to remain at their posts, sac- 
rificed their community life, with a view to saving the 
souls of the children of the poor, have been subjected to 
endless vexations and petty annoyances, 

Yet, in spite of this steady, crafty, unrelenting perse- 
cution and of the huge sums of money that have been 
spent on the Government schools, the latter have not 
proved a success, and this humiliating fact is regretfully 
admitted by certain Government papers. They do not 











recognize the cause that lies at the root of the conse- 
quences that they deflore, but they confess that youthful 
criminality is on the increase, that, in spite of education 
being compulsory, the number of illiterates is absurdly 
out of proportion with the number of existing schools. 
They also own that a dangerous spirit of insubordination 
and revolt exists among the Government teachers, and 
they cannot close their eyes to the fact that the rising 
generation is alarmingly independent of parental author- 
ity, but the men, who acknowledge the existence of these 
dangerous symptoms, are careful not to attribute them to 
their true cause: the destruction of religious teaching in 
the schools. Alluding to the increase of youthful crim- 
inality, the “Radical” preaches greater attention to the 
“civic and moral” education of children as an antidote, 
ignoring the fact that, in order to keep human passions 
within bounds, “civic and moral” considerations are, nine 
times out of ten, insufficient and higher motives are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The recent Congress of the Ligue de l’enseignement at 
Gerardmer brought home to those who are interested in 
such questions the confusion and secret alarm that reigns 
in Government circles regarding the lay schools. As our 
readers know, the Ligue de l’enseignement, founded thirty 
years ago by the Freemason Macé, is a terribly powerful 
instrument of evil, and from the first its leaders waged 
war against the religious schools. Its members have in 
no degree modified their attitude, and at Gerardmer they 
urged the necessity of taking stringent measures against 
“clerical” influence. At the same time it was clear from 
the avowals that escaped them that, in spite of unlimited 
money and of the strong support of Government, the 
Ligue de l’enseignement does not find its attempt to de 
Christianize France as easy as was supposed: the 
despoiled and oppressed Catholic Church still holds her 
own. 

When we remember that the Ligue de lensetgnement 
has at its back the funds, influence and protection of the 
powers that be, it is curious to note the desponding tone 
of its reports. The General Secretary of the Ligue, a 
noted Freemason, complains that in the west of France 
the Government schools are daily losing pupils; some 
have no pupils at all! In Maine et Loire (the most Cath- 
olic Département in France), 46 lay schools have an 
average of five pupils and 24 schools have no pupils. 
There are villages in this département where the free 
school, supported and directed by Catholics, is full to 
overflowing, whereas the lay teacher has no pupils but 
his own children, and this state of things has lasted be- 
tween twenty and thirty years. The Secretary also com- 
plained that prosperous “normal schools’ for the train- 
ing of school masters and mistresses are springing up on 
all sides under Catholic patronage, whereas in the normal 
schools directed by the Government the number of can- 
didates is diminishing from day to day. 

If the French Catholics needed encouragement the 
Congress of Gerardmer would prove a powerful stimu- 
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lant. They have but to note the half angry, half despon- 
dent tone with which the Secretary of the Ligue enumer- 
ated the efforts of the clericals during the past years. 
“They possess,” he says, “67 normal schools,” they have 
in the course of one year held thirteen Congresses where 
the education question has been discussed, and to crown 
all, the French bishops protest that they would rather 
close their churches than their schools. This, says M. 
de Lamarzelle, the eminent Catholic orator and writer, 
isthe result, after thirty years, of the attempt made by 
the Ligue de l’enseignuement to use “the terrific power of 
the State to destroy the cause of Catholic primary edu- 
cation.” The Catholics have kept their positions man- 
fully; they have asserted their rights over the souls of 
their children at the cost of much personal sacrifice ; they 
are not likely to abandon the battle now that the evil ef. 
fects of the godless teaching of the Government schools 
are daily becoming more apparent. The present Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Steeg, at the Congress of the 
Ligue at Bordeaux, openly declared that “a lay school 
means a school without God,” a declaration to be remem- 
bered by those who know to what lengths men may go 
if they are educated to do “without God.” If the pros- 
perity of the Government schools is threatened from 
without by the closer banding together of the Catholic 
forces, it is still more gravely threatened from within by 
the rebellious attitude of its teaching body. 

In a Congress of the “Federation of the teachers’ syn- 
dicates,” that lately took place at Chambéry, the assem- 
bled schoolmasters openly expressed the most startling 
social doctrines. They prided themselves on being revo- 
lutionists, in close sympathy with the Conféderation gén- 
érale du travail, so anti-patriotic that they: publicly de- 
elared their approval of an association called le Sou du 
Soldat, the object of which is to urge the soldiers to 
desert and to rebel against their chiefs. 

These openly expressed opinions did not surprise those 
who know to what an alarming extent the Government 
teachers are a prey to socialist doctrines, but the optim- 
istic delusions of some Catholic parents were roughly 
dispelled and the Government was visibly embarrassed. 

Its organs attempted to prove that the members of the 
Congress of Chambéry were only a small minority, whose 
vagaries cannot cast any discredit upon the teaching body 
in general. “This assertion,” says the Echo de Paris, “is 
an illusion or a lie the greater number of the 
schoolmasters of France share the feelings and ideas of 
those who proposed and voted the revolutionary meas- 
ures” that were openly put forward at Chambéry. The 
Government professes to be indignant and announces its 
intention of repressing a movement that, in the words of 
M. Guist’hau, the Minister of Public Instruction, is a 
source of danger for the lay schools. But this repres- 
sion is easier to discuss than to carry out. For years 
past the Government has encouraged anarchy and has 
preached contempt for the claims of authority, justice 
and conscience; it has, for the sake of its anti-clerical 





supporters, scouted the idea of religion as a moralizing 
influence, and it has flattered and indulged the school- 
masters, who are its most valuable agents during the 
elections. When the revolutionary speakers of Chambéry 
are reproved by their chiefs, they will be justified in an- 
swering them: “We are only what you made us.” 
ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Teacher and the Teacher’s Chief Work 


The primary aim of all true education is the formation 
of character. The ambition of every true teacher is to 
accomplish this aim. He longs to work on the souls en- 
trusted to his charge, in a way that will most surely ef- 
fect this purpose. The subjects on whom he works are 
the young—creatures of the moment—people notoriously 
inconsiderate of past and future. Like butterflies they 
are absorbed in the delights of the present. Their souls 
are cabined and confined and imprisoned within narrow 
limits. And, worst of all, the prison-house is so com- 
fortable and even consoling that the youths either fail to 
realize its nature, or realizing it, are disinclined to rescue 
the prisoner. 

And so it becomes the teacher’s first task to destroy the 
great gates, or at least throw them open, so that the 
spirit of his pupils may enter upon a larger and nobler 
life. And there is but one way to do this effectively, to 
wit, by bringing the boy to realize the high purpose of 
life—by giving him a view, a great, wide view of the 
end of existence and a desire to play a noble part in the 
world. 

For a soul with an overmastering desire for a higher 
life will not remain shackled. It will live life in all its 
fulness, anxious to make the best of its powers. Nor can 
our efforts in this direction begin too early. Time lost 
here is time never regained. No boy who enters our 
schools is too young to be brought to the realization that 
he is preparing to play a great part in the drama of life. 
This should be driven home to him with all possible force 
in the very beginning, so that his school days may be an 
inspiration to him. And the standard which he is ex- 
pected to reach cannot be put too high. 

He has a work to do; its merit and force for good will 
depend upon the perfection of his character, and this is 
limitless. Moreover, he should be shown that character 
is a fabric woven from his personal thoughts, words and 
actions. As they are, so will his character be. Thus, he 
will come to know that his every aspiration is of import- 
ance; that every act of the present will work for good or 
ill in the future. Here is the teacher’s first task,—the 
quickening of the boy’s soul by a noble ambition. 

In the Vatican Museum there is a great masterpiece of 
Michael Angelo illustrating Adam’s evolution to perfec- 
tion. And though the picture is altogether ideal, yet it 
may be interpreted to point an apposite and practical 
moral lesson. Adam lies upon the ground a naked clod, 
dull of face, slow of comprehension, low of aspiration— 
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an unlovely creature. Clouds lower upon him, and he 
will not rise. But of a sudden God’s arm is thrust through 
the overhanging mists. The fingers of the divine hand 
touch the tips of Adam’s fingers. Forthwith the clouds 
disappear, the sun shines brightly, and the man of earth 


leaps erect, face uplifted, eyes flashing, the light of heaven | 


on his brew. The touch of God has transformed him. 
Adam is the boy; the teacher’s work is like unto God’s. 
Adam sits before us, naked of intellect, dull of face, slow 
of comprehension, low of aspiration ; am we are not only 
to touch him into a new life, but to lead him thereto, to 
train him into it. But how? What are to be our instru- 
ments? These are of two kinds, natural and supernat- 
The latter have been dwelt upon so often that they 
Hints about them 
The former call 


ural. 
do not need special discussion here. 
will be thrown out from time to time. 
for attention. 

Life is the great educator. And life, not books, should 
be a boy’s study. What is it, I ask, that has contributed 
most to immortalize the great classic? Surely not the 
name of the author. For an author shines in the light 
reflected from his book. Not mere diction; for diction 
alone were as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. What 
then? The great thoughts and noble deeds that seem to 
make the pages palpitate. Life. Homer’s is Homer’s 
heroes. The Prometheus of Aeschylus is the chained 
hero who made a holocaust of himself for his fellow men. 
It is this that flames in the mind long after the music of 
the language has died from the ear and the beauty of 
the imagery has faded from the memory. And it is this 
and kindred things that call to the best that is in man— 
educate him. From such will our pupils draw inspiration 
and courage :—ability to conceive, strength to dare. It 
were the veriest folly, then, a farce ridiculous beyond 
description, to drawl through authors of whatsoever kind, 
content to replace a misplaced comma, to parse a word 
now and then, to illustrate a figure and trace the course 
of ariver. This may be instruction; it is not education. 
He who works sé has missed the idea of a sublime voca- 
tion, and his pupils lose forever a great discipline which 
is necessary to harmonize. the warring elements within. 
They will not become men after the image of the most 
perfect man. While under such guidance, their college 
or school life will have no meaning for them. It will be 
a succession of incoherent days, leading nowhere; a 
series of stupid, meaningless tasks, with the effect of 
quenching the tiny, flickering soul-fire which may have 
been lighted in a lower class or school. And so they will 
lose ambition and drift from us because of our neglect. 
For they cannot live on husks. They are not of a species 
lower than ourselves. They are as ourselves: alive with 
a like life every instant; in possession of a soul which 
needs training every minute of our all too short class- 
term. And every instant the lesson must be given—high 
thoughts, lofty aspirations, candor, so infrequent in these 
unhappy days, reverence, purity, unselfishness, accuracy: 
—a labor, surely, for a lifetime. 











This is our task. God pity us if we neglect it. To 
ruin a boy’s intellect is hideous; to spoil his character, 
tragic. But we shall lose no opportunity to accomplish 
our purpose. In literature, for example, we will not aim 
merely at words and phrases and figures. We will look 
below these for the chief instrument by which we are to 
accomplish the end in view. We will have praise for all 
that is noble, scorn for all that is base. The Trojan war 
will be more than a succession of battles—it will be a 
temporal punishment of crime. The flight of Aneas from 
the burning city will be a heroic example of love and rev- 
erence to parents and those in authority. The hell of the 
7Eneid and the pool of Phaedo will show, firstly, that rea- 
son unaided by revelation demands a future punishment 
for crime; secondly, that the Catholic dogma on this 
point fits in neatly with the dictates of reason and meets 
an instinct of nature. And the lesson will be made actual 
by references to correct thought and other contemporary 
conditions, All this will the good teacher do, if not from 
love, at least from duty; for such is the demand of his 
profession. 

But to do all this the master must himself be a man of 
character. He must tower over his pupils in soul power. 
The frog can scarcely teach the young mocking-bird to 
sing. The man of low estate cannot impart high lessons 
to others. The touch of his finger-tips will not cause his 
pupils to leap erect into a new-found life. It will but 
leave mire and pitch on the younger finger-tips. If the 
high thoughts to which he gives utterance are hung on 
his soul by borrowed hooks, they will do more harm than 
good. They will generate in his class-room an atmos- 
phere of insincerity which is apt to destroy the very capa- 
bility of a young soul for many of the virtues nowadays 
sadly needed, truth, for instance, and respect for au- 
thority. 

Teachers, therefore must cultivate a great heart. Great 
hearts beget great hearts. Heroes generate heroes. They 
must have unswerving faith in the essential goodness of 
their pupils; they must be men of sympathy and broad 
view, patient, free from prejudice, forgiving, gentle yet 
firm, humble but confident, generous, bounteous, cordial, 
dignified but not stilted, enthusiastic, totally in earnest 
with an earnestness that comes from the conviction that 
their vocation is a gift from God for which they cannot 
be too grateful. All this must they be, and more. They 
were taskmasters else, hirelings, and not as they should 
be, the chosen ones of God, “to give sight to the blind,” 
“to set free the captive.” 

Such, then, are the traits of the real teacher. He who 
possesses them will fall neither in great things nor in 
those smaller details in which so many are deficient. For 
instance, he will stand by lawful authority; he will not 
shrink from the smallest duty to curry favor; he will not 
accept an inexact observation, a careless statement, a half 
truth. He will not allow roughness or discourtesy to pass 
unrebuked, realizing that to do so were to demoralize 
rather than to upbuild. 
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The broad ocean is composed of small drops; character 
is formed piece by piece, from thoughts and words and 
deeds that come from out the soul and go back again to 
fashion it unto good or evil. Each morning the master 
- will go forth to his work with hope and courage, firm in 
the conviction that he is to accomplish something sublime. 
No difficulty will frighten him; no material, be it ever so 
unpromising, will dishearten him. The Providence of 
God is his mantle; the faith which teaches him that there 
are divine possibilities in every soul, his staff. He will 
insist with himself that the roughest soul may be fash- 
ioned “into a vessel of election.” 

The Florentines are exceedingly proud of their great 
statue of David. And rightly so, for it is a thing of 
beauty. Yet behold its origin! Michael Angelo had pon- 
dered well the life of God’s hero. He had meditated on 
his virtues, rejoiced in his great deeds, sorrowed in his 
trials, until his soul relived David’s life so long and faith- 
fully that David’s image was stamped hard and fast, every 
feature of it, on his mind. Then the sculptor went forth 
in quest of material in which to embody that picture. He 
found it on a scrap heap,—a cast-off piece of marble. 
Slowly and patiently he worked on that despised mate- 
rial, watching every line that appeared thereon. Soon a 
form began to emerge, faint and rough at first, but grad- 
ually yielding under skilful blow and touch to something 
finer and still finer, until at last David stood forth, so fair 
and lifelike that he seemed ready to grasp his sling and 
slay a monster. An artist had conceived a hero and re- 
produced a hero from castaway material. 

The teacher should do likewise. Not David but the 
Christ should be elaborated. His image fashioned first 
in the mind of the teacher should be reproduced in the 
souls of the pupils. The most unpromising material will 
yield to the influence of a master so inspired. The breath 
of a new life will enter it. A new image will appear in 
it, weak and blurred at first, but growing slowly in shape 
and beauty, till at last the fair Christ is reproduced in 
another human soul. If the alter Christus has been made 
the teacher’s work is done. R. H. Trerney, s.J. 


Eucharistic Congress 


The eyes of the world during the past week have been 
fixed upon Vienna. Along countless cables the progress 
of the Eucharistic Congress was flashed across continent 
and ocean until every detail of the great events was made 
familiar to the readers of the daily press. The Church 
was seen in more than her usual glory, and the grand 
profession of Catholic faith made by the vast multitudes 
gathered within those city walls, from among all classes 
and ranks, from the foremost men of learning and science 
to the humblest believers, offered a worthy subject of re- 
flection to our materialistic age. The gayly decked streets 
with their flags and garlands; the countless throngs of 
worshipers from every land; the bewildering scenes of 
life and color, picturesque with the varied costumes of so 





many nations and brilliant with the flashing uniforms of 
soldiery ; the august splendors of royalty; the scarlet of 
the cardinals, the purple of the episcopacy, the gleaming 
of golden vestments, the odor of incense and of flowers 
mingling with the prayers of the uncounted multitudes 
that knelt in silent adoration—this was indeed a proper 
setting for the Eucharistic King, the one true Centre of 
all the world’s love and homage. In the great pageants, 
meetings and devotions of the Congress no less than two 
hundred and fifty dignitaries of the Church took part, 
and, according to some accounts, there were almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand delegates from all parts of 
the world. Eighty thousand attendance cards had already 
been sold at the beginning of the Congress. Hotels and 
private houses were crowded to overflowjng, and four 
hundred schools, besides many public buildings, were 
thrown open to afford shelter to thousands of pilgrims. 
In the courtyard of the town hall, moreover, twenty thou- 
sand guests were served with meals prepared in the field 
kitchens of the troops. 

The multitude which greeted the Papal Delegate, Car- 
dinal van Rossum, on his arrival was estimated at half a 
million, the large majority of whom sank reverently upon 
their knees as he rode through the thronged streets giving 
his blessing, while all the bells throughout the city were 
pealing out their welcome. The Emperor, after receiving 
from him the Papal message, conferred upon him in re- 
turn the Great Cross of the Order of Saint Stephen. 

Never before had there taken place within the walls 
of the Hapsburg capital religious solemnities of such 
grandeur and magnificence. The opening ceremonies 
were held at the Cathedral of Saint Stephen, where the 
Papal Delegate read the message of Pope Pius to the 
Congress. Praising the Emperor, the royal family and 
all the promoters of this great undertaking and wishing 
it the most brilliant success, the Holy Father laid special 
stress in his message upon the need of caring for the 
young and of preserving them from false doctrines and 
safeguarding them against temptation. From this mo- 
ment on to the magnificent closing pageant and the im- 
pressive benediction bestowed upon the kneeling thou- 
sands in the midst of a downpour of rain, the Congress 
was one unequalled Eucharistic triumph. 

The enemy, it is true, did not remain idle. The Social- 
istic paper was filled with scurrilous and blasphemous at- 
tacks, while anti-clerical leaflets, printed, it is said, in 
imitation of Eucharistic programs, were distributed 
among the people until it became necessary for the police 
to intervene. Even Cardinal Nagl was compelled, on the 
opening day, to emphasize the purely religious character 
of the great Congress in order to defend the Church 
against the accusations of Liberals and Socialists who 
strove to represent it in the light of a merely political 
event. All their efforts, however,.only succeeded in re- 
vealing their own anti-Christian purposes, and the 
triumph of the Eucharist was made more glorious by the 
confusion of its enemies. 3. 
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Everybody knows the custom of Spanish women, to 
wear no headdress in church, but just the black mantilla 
drawn over the head and shoulders. Nothing could be 
more appropriate, dignified, or modest. It well befits the 
noble, pure-hearted women of Spain. A sensation was 
produced in Huelva when it was announced by notices in 
one of the principal churches that Holy Communion 
would be refused to ladies dressed in a manner not be- 
coming the holy place, “which,” said the notice, “is not a 
theatre."’ Dresses too transparent, lownecked, sleeveless, 
or so cinctured or skirted that the wearer could not genu- 
flect, were particularized. The effect of the announce- 
ment was excellent, we are told, on the men; and on the 
women, too, for they returned to the use of the mantilla. 





e 


Sometimes one asks us: Why do you not take up Pastor 
Russell’s sermons? The answer is obvious. One cannot 
notice every foolish attack on religion. Even the cham- 
pion holding the field against all comers is not obliged to 
accept the challenge of one who comes armed with a 
dagger of lath, a pasteboard helmet and shield and painted 
cotton armor. What could we do with regard to a man 
who says from the pulpit that the bishops are not suc- 
cessors of the Apostles because they are not inspired, and 
consequently what things they bind on earth are not bound 
in heaven ; that Catholics perform a common, or low, Mass 
for general sins in a congregational way, and high Mass 
for special sins; that the Catholic Church requires its 
members to attend Mass at least once a ‘year, and inflicts 
frightful penalties on the disobedient; that the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass implies that Christ needs to die more 
than once, etc.? The man who utters such nonsense and 
the editors that print it need not argument, but the birch 
rod, and if this cannot cure their folly, the madhouse. 

Yet Pastor Russell made all these statements in a single 
“sermon” reported as having been preached by him in the 
London Tabernacle, 


CORRESPONDENCE 





A Sectarian Campaign 


Maprip, Aug. 26, 1912. 

In fulfilment of the military ordinance, and in con- 
formity with the principles of our Constitution, or funda- 
mental law, the forces of the garrison were assisting, 
same days ago, at Mass in Ferrol (Galicia). When the 
moment of the elevation of the Sacred Host arrived, a 
soldier who calls himself a Protestant, catechised no 
doubt in one of those evangelical chapels which the Eng- 
lish keep up along the Galician coast, refused to kneel 
down and present arms like his companions. Ordered 
once or twice by his superior officers to comply with his 
military duty, the soldier with extreme tenacity disobeyed 
and openly rebelled against the command. In conse- 
quence he was courtmartialed and condemned to the pre- 
scribed punishment. 

Over this singular episode the radical and sectarian 
press let loose its passion, and a noisy campaign followed, 








hotly defending the conduct of the soldier and protesting 
loudly against the iritolerance of Catholicism, which re- 
spects not the sacred rights of conscience, and seeks to 
impose its dogmas equally on all. 

Nothing is more false or void of foundation. Individ- 
ually to the soldier as to each citizen, the Constitution of 
the State guarantees the most ample liberty of conscience, 
ordaining that no one be proscribed or punished for his 
religious opinions. The soldier, as every other citizen, 
may profess the Catholic faith, or the Protestant, or the 
Mahomedan, or any other whatsoever. He may take part 
in any form of worship or none, just as he pleases. He 
is not obliged to go to Mass, or to our churches, nor to 
obey the Paschal precept. Each act of his is voluntary 
or spontaneous. 

But if the soldier belong to a military organization, a 
national institution, and in this sense is obliged to assist 
at functions in which the army figures and forming a part 
of a nation officially Catholic, he is obliged to obey the 
ordinances which military law imposes. That is to say, 
assistance at Mass or procession, while it is for believers 
an act of faith, is for believers also, as well as unbe- 
lievers, for all without exception, an act of military ser- 
vice, against which may be alleged no opposition of re- 
ligious belief, nor an excuse of any kind. Now this is not 
coercion nor violation of liberty of conscience. It is sim- 
ply the maintenance of discipline, without which there 
can exist neither army nor any other institution. For if 
a soldier, by saying he is a Protestant, or a Moslem, or 
a Jew, may refuse to assist at religious functions in which 
the army must officially and collectively take part, he may 
likewise, by saying he is a Republican, refuse to present 
arms to the King when he goes by; or by calling himself 
a Socialist, or Hervéist, decline to go to war, or fire upon 
the foe. Now who does not see the absurdity of such a 
theory, and the anarchical consequences which flow there- 
from? No: the soldier at Ferrol was not courtmartialed 
because he professed a faith different from the Catholic; 
but solely and exclusively for disobeying his superiors- 
The military code actually in force prohibits in the most 
rigid manner to each individual of the army, the discus- 
sion of an order issued by the officer immediately supe- 
rior. Soldier, officer, and general must comply without 
hesitation, but with, nevertheless, the right to appeal later 
on if he believes he has been wronged. General Prim, 
the famous hero of Castillejos in the African war of 1859, 
so well known for his liberal opinions, and who was one 
of those who labored hardest to deprive Isabella II of her 
throne in 1868, when he was Minister of War, expressed 
with entire clearness this doctrine in the following arti- 
cles : ; 

(1) The individual members of the army, availing 
themselves of the right granted by the Constitution, may 
profess and practise, in public as in private, the worship 
of any other religion different from the Catholic, as long 
as such worship is not opposed to morality or law. 

(2) This notwithstanding, they may not exempt them- 
selves from functions for which they are detailed, and at 
which they must assist by military ordinance, although 
such functions be prescribed by the Catholic religion. 

The representatives or heads of evangelical churches 
existing in Spain, who on the occasion of the incident of 
Ferrol visited the President of the Council to protest 
against what they called coercion and violation of liberty 
of conscience in the case of the soldier, are not acquainted 
we presume with the orders of General Prim which we 
have cited, and fail to remember that, while the actual 
military law is in force on the one hand, and the funda- 
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mental law of the land on the other, it is not possible to 
make wider the spirit of tolerance in the manner which 
they demand in their petition to the head of the govern- 
ment. In order that soldiers should be collectively ex- 
empt from assistance at religious functions, there is re- 
quired an absolute modification of our constitutional law, 
by which the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman faith is de- 
clared to be the religion of the state in Spain. Even if 
Sefior Canalejas, in a moment of blindness or arrogance, 
should blot out this fundamental decree, granting to all 
dissident sects the right of exhibiting their emblems on 
their religious edifices, I do not believe his audacity would 
go so far as to wish to divorce our army from the deep- 
est and most sacred sentiments of the fatherland; for 
Spain would not consent to it, nor the army itself; in 
which fortunately predominate, by immense superiority 
and advantage, men of faith. 

Opportunely, in this regard, we recall that when the 
Masonic and Jacobin government of the neighboring re- 
public, in the height of its fever of sectarianism and 
hatred of the Catholic religion, set itself to expel from 
the army its worthiest officers, because tinged with or sus- 
pected of clericalism, that is Catholicism, having de- 
scended to the base procedure of espionage and blacklists, 
even to such an extreme that if an officer had a child at 
a school directed by Religious, or had a Catholic wife 
who went to the Sacraments, this was motive enough to 
expel the officer from the army, on that occasion the rad- 
ical and republican press of Spain, far from protesting 
against such intolerance and violence, applauded enthu- 
siastically such a policy and such a procedure. On the 
contrary, now when there is question of punishing accord- 
ing to military law an act of insubordination in a soldier, 
the same press fills the very heavens with its stupid clamor 
of “inquisitorial spirit,” “violation of right of conscience,” 
“religious fanaticism.” 

At the bottom of all this is hatred of religion, and per- 
haps still more the spirit of antimilitarism, the desire to 
weaken or destroy military discipline, the great barrier, 
the most formidable obstacle, to revolutionary plotting. 
And whereas they dare not attack the army directly for 
the thousand reasons which they know and of which we 
are not ignorant, they avail themselves of every trifle ‘to 
break as far as may be the discipline of armed institu- 
tions. NorBErTO TORCAL. 


Mission Work in Jamaica 


BLACK ‘River, JAMAICA, Sept. 1, 1912. 

Black River is a town of 1,300 inhabitants, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. In the midst of 
swamps, it has an unenviable reputation as a fever hole. 
There are large, well constructed Anglican and Weslyan 
churches here, but the ministers make their residence in- 
land, where the air is more salubrious. Formerly a priest 
visited Black River periodically, but beyond the baptism 
of several babies, little progress was made, and the mis- 
sion was definitely abandoned several years ago. 

A fresh effort was made last March, the bishop in per- 
son undertaking the establishment of the mission. A 
house centrally located was secured and fitted up as a 
school. A catechist was installed, the systematic work 
undertaken. For four months the dishop celebrated Mass 
in Black River on each fourth Sunday. The Catholic 
school, though still in a makeshift of a building, had then 
nearly 80 children, while the Government school had 
closed with only 27. 

My first visit to Black River was at the end of July, 








when I came to formally take up the work, the plan being 
for me to devote the last week of each month here, the 
other weeks being occupied at other stations. I found 
the school still in its temporary quarters, a little out- 
building measuring just nine feet by eighteen, no. win- 
dows, two doorways for light and ventilation. A board 
on top of a barrel represented the teacher’s desk; the 
bare floor served the pupils for desks and benches. There 
were 83 children then on the roll to be jammed into that 
hothouse or to squat on the ground around the door— 
and that, too, in the tropics, where one wants to get every 
possible breath of air. 

The residence had now been remodeled and the school 
was at once moved into the hall that had been formed by 
removing partitions from the first floor. Some rough 
pine benches were obtained to serve as pews for Sunday 
Mass and for the pupils during the week. 

The “blackboard” is still a piece of wood, not even 
painted black, and standing on end against the wall. All 
charts, etc., are homemade, as needs require, drawn by 
the catechist on the back of old calendar sheets. And yet 
there are now nearly a hundred children on the list, while 
the Government subsidized school of the Church of Eng- 
land has only 30 pupils. 

One of the crying needs of the town was found to be 
some controlling influence over the young men of the 
better classes, who had nothing to occupy their time. 
They were formed into a “Glee Club,” though the “glee” . 
is not exclusively of the musical order. Though there 
is only one Catholic in the club, which numbers well over 
a score, they volunteered to prepare the Mass, so that 
hereafter we shall have high Mass on the Fourth Sunday 
of each month. 

On the occasion of the present visit I heard of the sad 
case of two little orphan boys of eight and ten years, re- 
spectively, entirely dependent on charity, who had asked 
a man for something to eat and who were forthwith on 
his complaint sent to the police station to be flogged. 

Naturally the incident had aroused some indignation, 
and when related to me it set me thinking. I found on 
investigation several little street waifs ranging from eight 
years to twelve, absolutely without friends or homes, by 
day seeking to earn a crust of bread or the rag of a shirt 
by running errands, and by night “bunking out” on a 
wharf or in some dark corner. 

As yet there was no record of stealing against these 
poor boys, who were growing up like frightened animals, 


distrustful of men, with only one possible future ahead 


of them—the penitentiary. The plan suggested itself of 
devoting to purposes of a night refuge the out-building 
formerly used as a school. 

The “Glee Club” was told to assemble with saw, ham- 
mer, plenty of nails, etc. Timbers and strips of canvas 
were also obtained. We took our coats off, turned car- 
penters, and by night had completed a regular little snug 
harbor, with six canvas cots as a beginning. Then as I 
was about to go to find some friend to pay for the mate- 
rial used, the “Glee Club” came to the rescue and made 
up the sum. 

I next interested in the plan the leading bakery, where 
the proprietor agreed to furnish free each morning a loaf 
of bread for each little occupant of the Refuge. 

That evening I had three boys installed, and decided 
to limit the number at the start until I got the plan run- 
ning smoothly. The transformation in these three boys 
is already the talk of the town. I chose the real leaders 
of the street waifs as a beginning; once I have them in 
shape the rest will be comparatively easy. 
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As I find the means I purpose feeding and clothing 
these boys, but at present I am forced to confine my en- 
ergies to lodging them. Several business men have offered 
to take these boys and give them work as fast as I feel I 
can recommend them. Evenings, too, the catechist will 
teach them privately, so that with God’s help we may 
hope to reclaim some of these poor little unfortunates, 
whose only crime is that they have been left through no 
fault of their own entirely dependent on public charity. 

J. J. WILLIAMS, S.J. 


Ostia from Within 


Rome, August 17, 1912. 

In a visit to one of her provincial cities or ports, afford- 
ing an insight into the power-house (so to speak) of the 
myraid industries which went on all over the world to 
build her up, does one appreciate the influence, potency 
and magnificence of Rome, more even than in the Caput 
Mundi, where only the flawless perfection of the finished 
whole is seen. Ever a recurrently interesting feature in 
Ostia are its perfectly preserved streets, all leading (with 
the exception of the Roman road) transversely to Tiber, 
for shipping facilities. They are wide and well paved, 
some even possessing a pavement or specially divided off 
space for pedestrians (a convenience not always found in 
modern Italian towns of to-day). On many streets can 
still be seen traces of the searing fire on the solid paving- 
stones, showing where Ostia was destroyed by fire. 
Traversing these river side streets one pictures the 
Roman sailors back from their distant voyages, bronzed 
with African suns, lolling along the streets, past the 
“Tabernae,” with an eye on the pretty maids of Ostia, 
stopping at the street corner (where the little terra-cotta 
shrine in its niche still exists perfect to-day) to clumsily 
salute the city’s guardian deities. Each street is built in 
the same order, befitting a thoroughly utilitarian com- 
mercial city, shops and granaries beneath, dwelling-houses 
above. Underneath the streets, deep in the newly- 
excavated trenches, are firmly embedded the great water 
pipes which carried the abundant water supply from the 
hills to Ostia, also the smaller connecting pipes, bringing 
water into the private dwellings. Most characteristic 
are Ostia’s wholesale warehouses near the river, now 
carefully covered over by the archeological authorities 
with a zinc roof. Row upon row of gigantic terra-cotta 
amphore of graceful shape are sunk deep into the 
eround, and (owing to their being left undisturbed for 
centuries under their weight of earth) remain in a state 
of marvellous preservation. Each amphora registers the 
exact weight of oil or grain it was capable of containing, 
engraved in clear Roman numerals outside it, also the 
name of the proprietor of the pottery from whence it 
came, fresh and decipherable as if engraved yesterday, 
instead of in the second century. Even more intimate 
remainders of the busy commercial life of Ostia are the 
grain markets, where notices of the daily sales of grain, 
with prices and details, are roughly painted up in red 
letters on a white painted space of wall, so that the 
figures could easily be blocked out and renewed. An- 
other recent discovery is the fish market or stalls (prob- 
ably an important feature of a large sea port like Ostia) 
which when excavated revealed piles and heaps of fish 
bones, hurriedly covered over in some of the various 
flights from Ostia in times of invasion. 

In a sunny wind-blown meadow, gay with brilliant 
wild flowers, excavations have unearthed mosaic pave- 





ments, which throw light on the civic life of Ostia—for 
they once belonged to the various Guilds or Corporations 
of the city, trades unions, so to speak. Each mosaic is 
absolutely intact, and depicts the occupation of the 
various Guilds, such as the Wheat Measurers, the Ship- 
builders, the Sailmakers, etc. A centre of the grain 
trade and a city of warehouses like Ostia required a per- 
manent safeguard against fire, therefore the spacious 
quarters allotted to the Vigili, or Firemen, have proved 
to be among the most extensive of the excavations. Dif- 
ferent cohorts of the corps of Vigili remained on per- 
manent duty here, coming down from Rome to replace 
each other in succession. Quite recently some interesting 
evidences of their residence in Ostia came to light in the 
shape of posted notices on the walls of the Fire Brigade 
quarters, orders for change of guard, days and hours of 
service, etc. The red lettering on the incised graffiti is 
wonderfully d-stinct in its Roman characters and num- 
erals, and to protect these notices from the effects of 
the sea air the authorities have now covered them with 
glass. All these written memorials of Ostia’s daily life 
appear doubly interesting seen on the spot where they 
originally existed, instead of in a distant museum where 
they exist only as an isolated archeological exhibit. 
Fragments of beautifully sculptured columns, pilasters 
and friezes lie scattered about the quarters of the Vigilt, 
the brick work of two fine fountains still remains intact, 
while a series of pedestals with perfectly preserved in- 
scriptions to deified emperors fills an elliptical space at 
the west end of the barracks. 

Yet the commercial Ife of this busy port never checked 
its luxury and cultivation. Ostia’s merchant princes 
emulated Roman luxury in their baths, dwellings and 
theatres. The spacious theatre is one of the beauty spots 
of the city, and even yet the scattered remains of marble 
work, the magnificent columns of the portico, show what 
its architectural value must have been. The proscenium 
and boxes are still intact, while the flights of steps lead- 
ing from the exterior to the seats look almost as if in 
use to-day, so perfect is their preservation, except that 
on their summit wild flowers and grasses stand out wav- 
ing against the blue sky. Not far from the theatre stand 
the public baths, that most important feature of every 
Roman city, where all the chambers have been excavated. 
The Caldarium still shows the hot water pipes and screens 
around the wall, through which the steam heat pene- 
trated. Traces of pillars, rings and leaping-posts clearly 
indicate the remains of a fine gymnasium, or Palestra, 
adjoining the baths, which were of considerable extent 
for the city’s size. Their most striking feature is the 
wonderful mosaic pavement of the Natatorium. One 
looks down upon it from a grassy platform surmounting 
a high flight of steps, whence the whole picture is spread 
out beneath, an absolute marvel of the mosaic worker’s 
art. It represents the ocean bed, where Neptune drives a 
quadriga drawn by sea-horses, so spirited in motion that 
they “seem to prance across the mosaic background like 
an amphibious Aurora. All around Father Neptune’s 
chariot swim deep-sea monsters, wonderfully reproduced, 
huge crabs, lobsters and dolphins, gaily ridden by Cupids, 
fishes, large and small, of every variety. 

Anything more alluring in their effect of cool fresh- 
ness can hardly be imagined than the mosaics of this 
swimming bath as it was in the old Roman days, when 
the limpidly clear water covered them, absolutely simu- 
lating the green depths of ocean. Indeed, this Ostian 
Natatorium of the second century might serve as modet 
for a modern and luxurious building, especially in its 
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artistic decorations. Not a private dwelling or public 
office but what is adorned with mosaics; even the janitor’s 
lodge of the baths possesses its mosaic pavement still 
intact. 

Wandering along a river leading thoroughfare (where, 
in the open trenches of recent excavations, a tap to turn 
on and off the water supply, has just been laid bare) one 
chaneed unexpectedly almost, upon the latest discovery, 
a valuable mosaic pavement. The street where it was 
unearthed was cut through what was originally a private 
dwelling house, and the former mosaic pavement re- 
mained. It represents in separate compartments the 
four Tributary Provinces of ancient Rome—Egypt with 
the traditional crocodile, Africa with a fierce tiger, 
Spain with a fillet of olive about her forehead, but 
Sicily or Trinacria, with the curious three-sided symbol, 
is precisely like the “Legs of Man.” These mosaic pave- 
ments of Ostia form a delightful study, not only from 
their wonderful state of preservation from the second 
century, but their exquisitely fine execution. One meets 
with them constantly on every side, in black and white, 
in colors, and varied designs. 

A pathetically human example is the tiny house where 
some proud Ostian bridegroom of the second century 
adorned the nuptial chamber with a mosaic pavement 
representing cooing doves. Looking at the homely sym- 
bol and forgetting (as one is apt to do in Ostia) how long 
ago their ashes lay in the street of tombs by the sea, one 
finds oneself hoping that their carefully decorated nest 
proved to be what they had fondly pictured it. Many 
such glimpses are afforded into the dwelling houses, all 
built in the Roman style, with an atrium, with fountains 
and columns upon which the various chambers 
open. The arches and lintels of the doorways and 
the marble entrance-steps are still intact, some even 
showing the hole and groove where the door-bolt turned 
on its socket. One interior is especially interesting, where 
the Triclinium, or dining-room, remains in a state of per- 
fect preservation, the walls paneled (in the style of dec- 
oration known as Pompeiian) in bright reds and yellows, 
with garlands of fruit and flowers; while the central pan- 
els are painted with female figures bearing trays and 
goblets. 

Beside a recently turned up heap of earth, on a block 
of republican travertine, lies a massive door-bolt of iron, 
rusted but perfect, which some workman has just un- 
earthed in his day’s excavations; a homely relic enough, 
but wonderfully dignified by its 2,000 years’ survival. 
Gleaming on the pavements, between sand, grass and 
rubbish, fragments of gorgeously colored glass amphore 
or bits of many-tinted marbles and mosaics can be discov- 
ered. Wonderfully fascinating are the possibilities in this 
work of excavation, and infinitely attractive to the mod- 
ern mind, which abhors monotony and welcomes the un- 
expected. No routine attends the excavators’ work. To- 
day it may bring forth marbles, to-morrow coins, the next 
day mosaics or inscriptions to be deciphered. Excavation 
needs also the greatest caution in order not to deface or 
mar the hidden treasure to be liberated from earth. In 
one short day the amateur feels the fascination of excava- 
tion; no wonder it grows upon the archeologist to the 
exclusion of all else; while the workman, too, trains eye 
and artistic sense till he becomes keenly expert and crit- 
ical, with a proprietary pride in the treasures of his 
unearthing. 

Ostia appears to have possessed strong religious ten- 
dencies. It took up with enthusiasm the many religious 
cults which flourished in ancient Rome. Modern in this 





tendency, as in all else, was world-weary, over-educated 
Rome, sated with luxury striving always after a new 
sensation, a new emotion, to stir up her dreary cynicism. 

The ancient cult of the Magna Mater had its shrine 
here, and not far away a group of temples (including one 
known to be the Temple of Venus), stood side by side in 
the street. One of the most perfectly preserved Temples 
of Mithras ever discovered exists in Ostia, where this 
Oriental cult may have been imported from Persia by 
some Eastern settlers in the Roman port. 

It is a long, gloomy grotto, with curved roof; a dreary 
place, curiously unadapted it might be imagined, for the 
worshippers of the Sun-God. Traces remain of the Ara, 
or altar, a raised stone seat (decorated with mosaics of 
the Signs of the Zodiac and the days of the week and 
month) runs around the temple for the worshippers, while 
two mosaics near the door represent the sacrificial priest 
and the knife for the sacrifices. 

The trough and hole in the pavement for the blood of 
victims still remain clearly visible, and on the mosaics the 
signs of the Seven Planets are engraved. Most splendid 
of Ostian temples, however, is the Temple of Vulcan, 
who appears to have been the especial guardian-diety of 
Ostia. While all the lesser temples were grouped to- 
gether, his temple stands alone in isolated magnificence 
on a height, built on splendidly massive foundations, 
reached by the noble flight of colored marble steps which 
we climb to-day. This temple must have stood out in 
dominating splendor in the days of Ostia’s prime. Its 
elliptical peristyle can still be clearly traced, with marble 
columns and colossal entablature and frieze, of which de- 
tached portions, beautiful yet in their ruin, lie scattered 
about the foundation’s base. A solid block of basalt, six- 
teen feet long, forms the entrance to the temple, and in- 
side its grassy spaces the massive masonry and form of 
the elliptical walls are clearly visible, even to the niches 
for statues which surrounded them, 

This hillside temple is the most glorious spot in Ostia, 
dominating the whole extent of the ruined city and the 
green campagna-land around, with the sea breezes blow- 
ing through it, fresh and sweet, laden with the scent of 
sea-thyme and wild flowers. For a botanist the flora of 
Ostia would form an interesting and uncommon study, 
for it is a veritable “flower city,” where Nature seems de- 
termined to repair the ravages of time and man with her 
own matchless color-embroideries. Purple, yellow, pink 
and violet, with poppy-splotches of imperial splendor 
springing from gray old stones and royal irises waving 
sceptres from every grassy bank. Butterflies flit in the 
sunshine, lizards dart like jewels out of the walls, making 
the whole scene replete with life and color. Yet the sea 
is calling irresistibly to come unto these yellow sands as 
the west wind rises. High and clear, above all the sounds 
of Nature, its call rings out, soughing through the pines, 
then falling with a murmur almost human, like the long- 
lost voices of this city of the past, which—such is the tre- 
mendous vitality of Rome—seems more living now, after 
2,000 years, than the ruins of the Middle Ages, or even of 
a few centuries ago. 


A short level road among the dunes lies between ruined 
Ostia and the sea, and after only a few minutes’ run the 
exquisite turn of the coast is in view, with the Mediter- 
ranean breaking grandly on a silver beach—a sea-girt, 
lonely paradise in which to spend a summer afternoon, 
till the shadows fall over the Campagna, pointing Rome- 
wards, for the spin through the beautiful royal park of 
Castel Porziano and its pine-fringed round through the 
forest. M. DONEGAN WALSH. 
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Guardians of Liberty! 


Charles D. Haines, former Member of Congress, and 
founder of the Guardians of Liberty organization, will 
find it no easy task to revive the spirit of the Knownoth- 
ings, or at least to induce public men to support any 
society formed for the purpose of abetting either openly 
or covertly the anti-Catholic principles that animated-that 
most un-American as well as most un-Christian brother- 
hood. The bogey of papal aggression and foreign eccle- 
siastical domination has been buried for good and all. 
The gaunt and emaciated survivals of New England Puri- 
tanism may have spirit enough to live on for a few years 
longer, but they can never again breathe the semblance 
of political or religious life into a society that need be 
feared by honest men. Several of the “leading Guar- 
dians” who innocently or inadvertently gave their names 
to the association, now that its aims and purposes are 
fully unfolded, are withdrawing from membership. 
\mong them are General Horatio C. King and Col. Louis 
Annin Ames, President of the Empire State Society, 
Sons of American Revolution. 

We confess our very great surprise and even amazement 
when we read some months ago that General Sickles, the 
Gettysburg hero, had lent the prestige of a brave sol- 
dier’s name to give strength to a society that would deal 
treacherously with the coreligionists of those men who 
fought for the Union side by side with the vet- 
eran commander when the country was in danger, and 
who, were they alive to-day, would turn with loathing 
from the liberty shouting directors of Business Men’s 
Prayer Meetings. Now comes the straight avowal from 
the sturdy and grizzled warrior that when he joined the 
Guardians of Liberty it was under the misapprehension 
that the organization stood for what its name indicates. 
Realizing his mistake, he will have nothing more to do 
with it. Here is his letter to General Horatio C. King: 





“Dear General: I have your favor of yesterday. 
I agree with you about the Guardians of Liberty. 
I am sorry I joined the society and am sorry you 
joined it on my suggestion. I never dreamed it was 
hostile to any religious sect or I would have declined 
any connection with it. I shall resign as soon as | 
can learn the address of the society, or of Haines. 
Can you give me either?” 


General King writes to the Editor of the Tribune: 


“Sir: I notice that my name has been mentioned 
in the papers as a member of the Guardians of Lib- 
erty. I permitted my name to be used with this or- 
ganization upon the request of General Sickles. I 
was informed its object was simply the preservation 
of American institutions, and was not aimed at any 
church or sect. As soon as I discovered its real prin- 
ciples, I promptly sent in my resignation. I have no 
sympathy with the bigotry manifested by the leading 
representative of that body.” 


The Hon. Charles D. Haines will be in luck if he can 
hold together a corporal’s guard in the Guardians of 
Liberty. 


Gambling in France 


“Does not this put you in mind of New York?” said 
a French newspaper writer the other day when writing 
of the difficulties in suppressing gambling in France. 
What put him “in mind of New York” was that it was 
hard to find a judge who would sit upon such cases. In 
one instance a superannuated magistrate had to be car- 
ried to the Palais de Justice to take the place of a judge 
who had ‘hastened to leave town. 

As far as reported New York has not reached that 
stage yet, nor is it sure that we are in a worse condition 
than France in the whole matter of gambling. That 
amusement or dissipation was regulated by the Solons of 
the Palais Bourbon in 1907. It was forbidden in private 
establishments, but, as we are almost cynically told, “was 
allowed in watering places during the season.” This, we 
are furthermore informed, was “to diminish the passion 
for gambling and to afford the usual distraction to rich 
idlers and foreign visitors at summer resorts.” 

The result has been remarkably successful as a com- 
mercial speculation both for the Government and private 
individuals, and while affording distraction to the idle 
rich, has not bettered the morals of the natives. In 1907 
the Government netted 13,000,000 francs, and in the fifth 
year it had already grown to 48,000,000. This is exclusive 
of what was paid into the communal exchequers. The 
Senate discussed the matter last July very anxiously. 

A certain M. Empereur has been investigating these 
conditions and reports that one tenant of a casino at Nice, 
who was only a penniless painter when he started in the 
business, retired with a fortune of 20,000,000. The owner 
of another in Cobourg who had been a cook, another at 
Aix who had been a coachman, and a third at Pau a 
groom had acquired 30,000,000. Two casinos in Biarritz 
made 2,000,000 in a single year. In places where the 
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profits were not so great it was found that the passion for 
gambling had developed to a startling extent among the 
poorer classes. 

Another feature in this unhappy business is the extrav- 
agance of the tips to the employees of these establish- 
ments. At Enghien 100 employees pocketed 1,700,000, 
and at Vichy 50 received as much as 700,000 francs. 

To remedy these disorders it is proposed to increase 
the tax from 15 per cent. to 30, and even 50, for such 
popular places as Trouville, Enghien, Nice and Biarritz, 
but the gambling-house keepers who make a million and 
more a year will not balk at such a slight decrease in their 
revenues. The idle rich who have to be distracted are an 
inexhaustible mine, and vice will never be checked by the 
legislative decrees of a Government such as that which 
controls France to-day. 


Pére Hyacinthe 


The ghost of Pére Hyacinthe still stalks the earth, 
though he was buried early this year. The apparition is 
speaking, and says that as far back as 1872, shortly be- 
fore he was married publicly in London, an important 
functionary, who was no less than the “titular Bishop of 
Iconium,” Mgr. Puecher Passavalli, had privately blessed 
the unholy alliance in Rome. 

Canon Moyes discusses the statement in the September 
number of The Nineteenth Century and of course riddles 
it.’ He particularly insists upon a point which those out- 
side of the Church seem incapable of understanding, 
namely, that even if half a dozen prelates, distinguished 
or otherwise, blessed such a marriage it did not therefore 
acquire “the sanction” of the Church. As a matter of 
fact, it went without either “sanction” or “blessing.” 

In the first place the blessing is vouched for only by 
Hyacinthe himself, and he is forever mute except by in- 
cantations. Secondly, Mgr. Passavalli indignantly denied 
that he ever gave the blessing. The mention of Hya- 
cinthe’s name made him lose patience for ever after. 
Thirdly, the “distinguished” prelate himself was in very 
bad odor at the time, not only because he was a pro- 
nounced anti-Infallibilist, but also because he belonged to 
a sect called the //luminati, whose meetings were usually 
held in Turin. Indeed, the poor man must have been 
clean out of his wits at the time, for he and his associates 
under the guidance of an alleged “mystic” named Andrew 
Towianski, a layman, and a certain Tancredo Canonico, 
who was not a Canon, but only a Senator, while protest- 
ing that they were loyal Catholics, said they had been 
vouchsafed a fuller revelation of Divine Truth than that 
granted to the Church. As Passavalli advised the Sen- 
ator to enlist Fogazzaro in the cause of promoting the 
new religion, it is clear that he was one of the pioneers 
of what we now know as Modernism. In brief, he was 
loaded down with very objectionable contraband baggage. 

But, says one of the scribes who raised this ghost: 
“Did not the’Church sanction Talleyrand’s marriage?” 





Not at all. It “secularized” him ; permitted him to “wear 
the secular dress” and “administer lay affairs,” but never 
gave him leave to marry. If Talleyrand ever claimed such 
permission every one knows that the distinguished states- 
man’s assurance was never a guarantee of any objective 
reality. 

Finally it is ridiculously clear that if the Pope refused 
even Napoleon’s request or demand for such a violation 
of ecclesiastical law in favor of a Prime Minister, it is 
not very likely that he would hurry to give it to an un- 
frocked friar who was at the very time at war against the 
Church and supported by its enemies. 

Hyacinthe lived forty-three years in his sin. It is an 
amazing example of the forbearance of Almighty God. 


Sunday on the Aqueduct 


The Lamp properly calls attention to what is going on 
in the construction of the new Aqueduct, which is being 
built to bring the Catskill waters to New York. In the 
prosecution of that enterprise Sunday is regarded as 
much of a working day as any of the other six. The 
consequence is that thousands of Catholics employed in 
digging the hole are prevented from fulfilling one of the 
first duties of a Christian, namely, keeping holy the Sab- 
bath Day. Not only is this true of the laborers who are 
brought from other parts of the country, but the Lamp com- 
plains that hundreds of the people about Graymoor itself, 
though previously respectable church-going Christians, 
are now never seen at Mass. Five dollars a day for a 
farmer with his boys and a team is the price offered for 
abandoning a duty which is one of the fundamentals of 
religious life, and with the fundamentals the entire reli- 
gious edifice is toppling over. “The saloon is substituted 
for the church, and the cultus of whiskey and beer takes 
the place of the worship of God,” says the Lamp. “Seventy- 
five per cent. of those who frequent the liquor stores are 
the moral product of the Public Works. They have gotten 
out of the habit of attending Mass and approaching the 
Sacraments. They squander their money in the saloon 
and when the works shut down they are driven upon the 
road as penniless tramps.” 

Who is responsible for this? Is it to be ascribed to 
heartless and grinding contractors who are literally turn- 
ing human beings into “ground hogs” for the sake of 
making a little more money by working faster, or is it to 
be laid at the door of the municipal authorities of the 
City of New York? 

The Federation of American Catholic Societies which 
met the other day at Louisville formulated the resolution 
that : 

“In the interest of the workingman’s spiritual and 
physical welfare, we deprecate his constant empioy- 
ment on the seven days of the week, and we appeal 


to all our citizens to further any movement toward 
the abolition of unnecessary labor on the Lord’s day.” 


> 666 


But we ask what is the good of “deprecating,” “ap- 
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Why should not some energetic action be 
In this instance Catholics 


pealing,” etc. 
taken, and taken immediately ? 
who are so largely represented in the working classes are 
directly concerned and ought to be protected. As “good 
words butter no parsnips,” resolutions without vigorous 
work to stop the abuse will only discredit the wisdom of 


the framers of the resolution. 


A ‘‘Balaam”’ of Continuity 


When England renounced the ecclesiastical authority, 
the sacraments, the doctrines, the liturgy, the priesthood, 
which for centuries she had held to in common with all 
western Christendom, substituting within its narrow 
limits the royal authority for the papal, setting up new 
doctrines, repudiating as exaggerations or corruptions five 
sacraments, putting the Book of Common Prayer in place 
of the old liturgical books, pulling down altars and bring- 
ing in tables, making the Holy Sacrifice a felony and the 
priest a felon, and putting in his place the minister to 
preach the new gospel, it renounced the old Church and 
established another. This is the world wide judgment: it 
has been the judgment of the mass of the members of the 
Church of England itself. 

Of late some members of that denomination have Been 
propounding a theory of continuity. The Church of Eng- 
land to-day is identical with the Church of St. Augustine. 
Under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth, it merely 
washed its face—its features are so distorted that the 
theorizers must admit that it used soft soap or even con- 
centrated lye—but its identity is no more affected than is 
that of the smith or the engine driver after his bath. 

Having put forward the theory, the propounders pre- 
tend to find a grievance in this that the publishers of the 
public-school books ignore it. They suggest that these do 
so to curry favor with Catholics, a suggestion so absurd 
as to convince one that the theorizers are only making 
believe. We do not find the publishers very complaisant, 
though we must say that, when we bring good reasons 
against things we object to, they are not utterly im- 
pervious. We have an idea, a foolish one, perhaps, that 
the publishers do not care a pin, one way or the other, 
about the continuity of the Church of England. Let the 
theorizers support their theory with convincing argu- 
ments and they will find the publishers tractable enough. 
So much for the public-school books. Of course, if we 
say that we will never use in our parochial school or in 
our academies and colleges a history that teaches the 
theory, the publishers will provide us with books that 
teach the accepted doctrine. It is a mere matter of prof- 
itable business that does not concern Episcopalians. If 
their schools and colleges are numerous enough to make 
profitable the publication of a continuity theory history it 
will be published, and we shall not complain. 

Lately the theorizers published a list of school his- 
tories that do not follow their ideas—a wasteful and use- 
less piece of work. How much more economical and 





practical it would have been to publish the names of those 
that do, if only such could have been found. On the list 
was a history by a Professor Charles M. Andrews, whose 
half-brother, W, G. Andrews, has taken up his defence. 

The Professor, Mr. Andrews tells us, says that he had 
no intention of denying continuity ; he even believes that 
the Church of England is one with the English Church 
of the Middle Ages. It would seem, therefore, that Pro- 
fessor Andréws, like Balaam, testifies to the truth against 
his will. He says in his book that the Church of St. 
Augustine was part of the great Roman Church, that 
Henry VIII destroyed the authority of the Pope, and that 
thus the King’s English Church was established. To take 
a part of the great Roman Church and make of it an in- 
dependent national Church is a substantial change, just 
as is to take an English colony and make of it an inde- 
pendent state; and so the theorizers reject Mr. Andrews’ 
apology, pointing out that the Professor describes the 
Church up to the time of Henry VIII by the term ‘Roman 
Church,” and reserves the term “Church of England” for 
that which began with Henry’s revolt. Nor are they con- 
ciliated by the fact Mr. Andrews points out with such 
satisfaction, that his half-brother, the Professor, calls 
Italian bishops “ignorant,” “irreligious,” “greedy” and 
“unscrupulous.” 

The moral Seth Pecksniff told Mrs. Todgers that his 
feelings refused to be smothered like the princes in the 
Tower. He might crush the pillow down upon them, but 
their faces were always looking at him round its corners. 
One cannot smother history with a theory. The facts 
will persist in creeping out, as the most vigorous sup- 
porters of continuity know quite well. Professor An- 
drews, despite his intentions, bears testimony to the fact 
that the break with Rome under Henry VIII was the 
substantial religious change. What followed under his 
successors merely renewed the change and completed it 
in all details. 


The New Paganism 


“After all, I must live my own life,” is the bromidic 
platitude we often hear nowadays from those who find 
the laws of “conventional morality,” so-called, too irk- 
some to keep. Divorcees seem particularly fond of the 
expression. But just what bearing the truism has on 
practical ethics is not clear. We must all “live our own 
life,” to be sure. Just as we should eat our own meals, if 
we hope to profit by them, and even take our own naps. 
We are so constituted that none of these offices can be 
successfully discharged by deputy or by proxy. What 
does the phrase mean then? Perhaps those who use the 
words to justify or extenuate their delinquencies consider 
themselves a higher type of animal merely, which its 
nature irresistibly urges to live a purely animal life. So 
they would indorse heartily this appeal of the wicked in 
Holy Writ: “Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the good 
things that are present. Let us fill ourselves 
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with costly wine. Let us crown ourselves with roses, be- 
fore they be withered: let no meadow escape cur riot. 
Let none of us go without his part in luxury: let us every- 
where leave tokens of joy: for this is our portion and this 
our lot.” “These things they thought,” is the simple com- 
ment, however, of the Wise Man on the passage, “and 
were deceived: for their own malice blinded them.” 
The motto, “I must live my own life,” thus inter- 
preted, has always been of course the guiding principle 
of vast numbers of men, for it is as old as Paganism 
itself, and against its general acceptance the Church is 
constantly fighting. The pernicious doctrine was also 
taught widely by the leaders of the False Renaissance in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Indeed, Mr. Sadler, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, in a recent 
speech drew a portrait of “the new type of successful 
man” which bears a striking resemblance, as the London 
Times points out, “to the successful man” of the Pagan 
Renaissance, who was generally an unscrupulous scoun- 
drel. The “successful man” of the twentieth century, 
however, as described by Mr, Sadler, is a person of “a 
new and venturesome optimism, self-confident, insatiable 
in its appetite for new experiences and sensations, buoy- 
ant, swift-minded, gay but often ruthless towards the in- 
competent, quick but fickle in its intimacies, humorously 
tolerant in its judgments, stoical in danger, unfrightened 
of the future though uncertain of the issues which the 
future might bring,” and whose ideas of right and wrong, 
it should be added, in many matters are as different as 
can be from those ethical principles the Church of Christ 
has always taught and defended. As Catholics, too, are 
now forced to breathe this atmosphere of the New Pagan- 
ism, for it pervades every corner of the modern world, 
they should take special pains to fortify themselves 
against infection, by knowing thoroughly, and practising 
courageously, the faith delivered to the saints. 


Father Matthew Russell, S.J. 


We said last week: “Many will learn with keen regret 
that the venerable editor of the Jrish Monthly is seriously 
ill, and will offer, we trust, their prayers for his recov- 
ery.” God has chosen not to heed these prayers, and 
cable despatches of September 12 informed us of his death 
in Dublin. His “going home” means much to AMERICA’S 
editors. From the first issue of our Review he was a 
loyal and devoted friend and only a week ago there came 
to us a note that we shall ever cherish. Something that 
appeared in a recent number of AMERICA so pleased 
Father Russell that with great effort he wrote a brief 
word of thanks in pencil from his sick bed to one of the 
editorial staff. The wavering, almost illegible lines told 
the story of his barely flickering energy. The last words 
were notable; they were: “God bless America and 
AMERICA.” 





Father Russell’s record is an enviable one. Born in 
1834 at Newry, Ireland, he was the youngest son of a 
family distinguished in church and state. His three sis- 
ters entered the religious life; his elder brother became 
Lord Chief Justice of England. He himself studied for 
a time at Maynooth, where Dr. Charles Russell, his uncle, 
was then Professor, the ‘dear friend’ named in the 
Apologia who most helped Newman to become a Cath- 
olic. “In 1857 Father Russell entered the novitiate of the 
Irish Jesuits and he was ordained a priest in 1864. For 
nine years he devoted himself to church and school work 
in Limerick ; then, in 1873, Superiors called him to Dub- 
lin, in which city he spent the remaining years of a busy 
and exceedingly useful life. 

January last he began his fortieth year as editor of that 
sterling little magazine, the Jrish Monthly, which has 
done immeasurable service for contemporary Irish litera- 
ture. Its pages have been a nursery for young reputa- 
tions, particularly in poetry; and among young writers 
who gave some of their first literary effort to its pages 
are found names that fill honorable niches in fame’s 
temple to-day. His own books of devotion, which hap- 
pily wed literary art to piety, and the still more numerous 
Catholic works that owe their origin to his impulse and 
encouragement, will long leave the Catholic public deeply 
in his debt. 

As Father Daly wrote of him some time ago: “Father 
Russell’s art excites our admiration. So. far as we are 
aware, it has no counterpart among English writers on 
religious devotion. It is restful with the conscious se- 
curity of Faith, and at the same time fully alive to all the 
shades of current error and disbelief. It has the mellow 
tone of contented maturity, yet does not want the impulses 
and yearnings of youth. With adoration at its heart and 
prayer on its lips, it is still reminiscent of a world that 
misdirects its adoration and never prays. But the con- 
sciousness of Divine frustration permitted to wandering 
free wills does not make Father Russell’s art sour, bitter 
or cynical.” 

One recalls as a delightful characteristic of his art the 
manner in which Father Russell took his readers into his 
confidence, a friend among friends. Writing last Jan- 
uary, on the fortieth anniversary of his assuming charge 
of his famous little magazine, he “praises God for all the 
innocent and meritorious hours that the Jrish Monthly 
has secured for its writers and readers, for the many 
good objects it has aided all these years, and for all the 
good thoughts and feelings it has excited and fostered in 
many hearts and minds and in many lands.” And as one 
runs over the words that bubbled forth from the venera- 
ble editor’s heart on that happy occasion—the friend 
whom so many loved that have never seen him except in 
his soul’s reflection in the pages of the Monthly,—the 
prayer will leap to the lips: May a generous Lord grant 
him rich recompense for the splendid influence he ever 
wielded. 
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Changes in China 


China has broken with traditions which reach back into 
the primordial mists and has become a Republic. Now it 
breaks with republican ideas by empowering its President 
to create an Order of Nobility who will persist in remain- 
ing Republicans. So say the French papers. 

The distinction of nobility will be accorded to those 
whom the President decides have rendered some remark- 
able service to his country. He is sole judge, and no 
one is allowed to ask for the honor. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment is to provide a sufficient allowance for the chosen 
individual to live in state. The honor is not hereditary. 
Perhaps that saves its republican character. There are 
six degrees. The first is called Ta-Chun-We, or Great 
Honor. The other five are merely numbered like streets 
or automobiles. Number 1 is equivalent to a Prince, num- 
ber 2 a Duke, number 3 a Marquis, number 4 a Count, 
number 5 a Baron. 

This is bad enough in the way of breaking with both 
past and present, but Cosmos of August 22 informs us 
that the bewildering hieroglyphics in which China ex- 
pressed its thoughts and fancies for the past 4,412 years 
are to be replaced by a modern alphabet. This stupendous 
reform is not merely projected but is ready to be reduced 
to fact. It is the work of Chow-Hi-Chu, Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation at Rome, who has been elaborating it 
in conjunction with two of his sub-secretaries, Hou-Ang 
and Tche-ou. Signor Revetta, a famous polyglot and a 
Professor in the Oriental Institute of Naples, has also 
lent his assistance, 

The new alphabetical signs are phonetic, and as in 
Chinese there are sounds which are not found in any 
European speech, the difficulty has proved to be very 
great. Moreover, the curious and complicated signs 
which confront us in Chinese books are so multiplied that 
they are said to represent as many as 80,000, not words 
but ideas. The new alphabet has 42 letters, some Greek, 
others, Roman, others Russian, etc. There are 23 vowels 
and 19 consonants. 

What other marvels this newly awakened country has 
in store for us we must wait to see. 








i 


The London Times, founded in 1785, has just issued its 
forty thousandth number. It made the event an occasion 
of much self-glorification. The press is a powerful agent 
for evil as well as for good, but too often it works rather 
for the former than for the latter. We do not know 
whether the Walters and the Delanys ever made a re- 
treat. We suspect they did not; the more so, because in 
their day laymen’s retreats were not in fashion. They 
are quite the thing now, and the present proprietors and 
editors of the Times could not do better than to apply to 
the Jesuits for one. During it they would have to exam- 
ine their official conscience on how little good and what 
tremendous evil the Times has accomplished during its 





long career. They would come out chastened in spirit, 
full of good resolutions, but very, very far from the idea 
of boasting over the past. 


MEMORIES OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Irreligion is not natural to anybody. It is the result of a 
propaganda, usually of a long, intense, and even authoritative 
propaganda. People while not spoiled are religious, and the 
Filipinos were no exception. A simple, peaceful, and docile race, 
they submitted to their spiritual guides as they did to the 
temporal; or rather to the latter because of the former. They 
are, in many respects, a childlike people; and, speaking in gen- 
eral, the stranger easily comes to love them. 

The first place in which I had an opportunity of observing 
their religious spirit was in Cebu, in the diocese and in the 
company of the much-loved and large-hearted Bishop Hendrick. 
Cebu, the city and the island, remained loyal to the Church 
during the years of agitation. Just before the arrival of Bishop 
Hendrick, a most determined effort was made to spread Aglip- 
ayanism in the city, and in some places outside. The propa- 
gandists were stoned here and there; but in Cebu, under pro- 
tection, they built a little church and established what was called 
a seminary. Here, because they found few renegade priests, 
they trained for a few weeks a former church-singer to imitate 
the Mass and Sacraments. Then, in clerical hat and cassock, 
he was sent as parish-priest to some centre won over to the 
cause. The native press, in the native languages, which sprang 
up everywhere as if by magic, and which was inspired from 
Manila, was represented in Cebu by a paper called The Light, 
which was peculiarly brilliant! It was, in fact, glaring. This 
was turned on Bishop Hendrick and the Catholic Church. But 
the American and English business men, almost without excep- 
tion, rallied to the side of the bishop; and his prudence, to- 
gether with their support, soon led to the decline of Aglipayan- 
ism. 

In the midst of all this, the several churches of the city, his- 
torical, always venerable and interesting, and sometimes very 
beautiful, all built of coral, were frequented by the people; who, 
even on week days, were seen going to Confession and Com- 
munion in considerable numbers. I occupied a room at the 
corner of the palacio, or episcopal residence, over the plaza or 
square in front of the Cathedral. About four each morning I 
used to be awakened by the tread of many footsteps underneath. 
It was the people, and especially, I think, the Third Order of St. 
Francis, going to Mass. 

In the city itself the people were perhaps less demonstrative. 
Although Bishop Hendrick kept his hand raised almost con- 
tinually in blessing, as he drove through the streets; and when 
he went on foot I have seen his way literally blocked by the 
throng of children who insisted on kissing his ring. But out- 
side the city people were less restrained. The roads of the island 
lead practically around the coast; and along them at short in- 
tervals are situated the towns and villages. Along these roads 
a priest is constantly saluted by the people, who come up to 
kiss his hand. One’s heart is easily won by all this, and there 
comes a great desire to labor amongst them. This salutation of 
the people is common throughout the islands, unless where the 
old traditions have been more or less obliterated. 

During a much longer residence in the province of Misanmis, 
in Northern Mindanao, I had a more intimate knowledge of the 
pious spirit and customs of the people. How often and how 
deeply was I impressed when passing through a town at the 
ringing of the Angelus at dawn or eve, I heard the families in 
each house recite their prayers in common; then when said at 
night the children kissed their parents’ hands and went to 
sleep, fully dressed and stretched on their little mats on the 
floor. 
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These practices of devotion, as well as public devotions on 
Sundays in their churches when deprived of priests, they kept 
up through all the agitation of revolution and war. 

I was particularly impressed by their respect for Holy Com- 
munion. It was, and is, usual after receiving the Blessed Sac- 
rament to make three visits of thanksgiving to the Church: one 
directly afttr their light breakfast, another at noon, and a third 
towards evening. And when the Blessed Sacrament is carried 
to a sick person in the little nipa home, some kind of cloth is 
spread for some distance from the entrance that the priest may 
walk over it; while the room of the communicant is turned into 
a snowy canopy of linea or cotton, with lights and sometimes 
flowers. 

It is universal in the Philippines for individual persons or 
families to have Masses sung on week days in honor of special 
Saints, or for their departed relatives. Only the family will 
usually attend. But they make their offering of money without 
fail, and with altogether remarkable generosity. Such offer- 
ings are in fact a chief means of support for the priests in a 
land where there are no Sunday collections, and no pew rent. 

I knew a woman once, a good devoted mother, who was 
nearly as poor as she was good, who, when her house was burned 
to the ground, containing nearly all the things of value she 
possessed, when she found fifty cents in the ashes, gave it to the 
priest to say Mass for herself and her family. This was not an 
extraordinary example; but a usual instance of Filipino sim- 
plicity of faith. 

It was curious to see their marriages. They were celebrated 
nearly always with a nuptial Mass and quite early. Scarcely 
anybody but the family and witnesses were present. The poor 
bride might have a white silk dress on for the first and last time 
in her life; but curiosity drew no one to see. There was no 
crowd; no one stood at the door to watch the bridal party pass; 
there were no spectators on the way. 

One has to be present at the local fiesta to see religion at its 
height. The feast is that of the patron saint of their Church. 
The day, of course, is a holiday. From far and near throngs 
the eager multitude, in holiday attire, which is just a little 
cleaner—that’s all—than their everyday clothes. The churches 
are too small to hold all the worshippers at Mass, which is the 
principal feature of the loved fiesta. There is a special preacher, 
who holds forth classically in the native language. Bands of 
music are fewer now, it is true; but there is always one or 
more; and the grassy ways of the village or town are joyous 
with music from the first streak of coming day. Amusements 
of various kinds, games, theatricals not quite on a level with 
those of Athens, a little cockfighting, a little tuba (a fermented 
drink obtained from the cocoanut tree), the long procession 
through the town, with banners, statues, music, singing, etc., 
then the evening banquet of abundant simplicity in each house— 
all this makes a popular holiday, the joy of which even the 
onlooker cannot mentally grasp unless he has become identified 
with the people. 

I attended one such fiesta with Bishop Hendrick at Sibonga, 
a coast town about twenty-seven miles south of Cebu city. * From 
here the Aglipayanos had been stoned out, as also, I believe, 
some emissaries of our separated Protestant: brethren. The 
keen-eyed people recognized afar off the steamer which brought 
the bishop. They hurried to the shore, which they covered like 
a carpet; their shouts of welcome were surprising; and they 
actually rushed into the water with a chair in which to re- 
ceive their Bishop. I was a stranger amongst them, and from 
a chillier clime; but I burst out into unrestrainable tears. 


There is a religious order composed entirely of native sisters,” 


who call themselves popularly, “The Mothers of the Society of 
Jesus’—women not qualified perhaps to lecture at Chautauqua, 
but doing excellent work amongst orphans, and in remoter mis- 
sions. How often I admired their devotedness and singular 








prudence! What could be more simple than their lives? A 
little rice, for food, a mat to sleep on, and the most unpretending 
convent—they were certainly inexpensive helpers. 

The native priests, now for several years almost the only ones 
amongst the people, remained remarkably loyal during the tur- 
moil of the revolution. Even the powerful Aglipayano propa- 
ganda found few renegades. They remained faithfully at, their 
posts; and some, who showed unusual ability and firmness in 
administration when deprived of bishops and white mission- 
aries, have since become bishops or continued to act as vicars- 
general. 

The withdrawal of a Catholic government and of its monetary 
and moral, as well as official control; the scandals and violence 
of an anti-Catholic revolution; a very active propaganda of 
apostates from the Faith, who were often invested with official 
authority; the expulsion of the missionaries, which left the 
people in many places with few or no pastors—these and similar 
reasons explain the neglect of religious duty, which is now in 
striking contrast with the customs and habits of the people 
before the revolution. For then everyone practised his religion, 
and practised it with joy; not under compulsion, as has been so 
absurdly and so falsely said. Everybody complied with the 
Laster Duty; all went to Mass on Sundays; and all were well 
instructed in the essential duties of their faith. The people were 
very moral; and the women especially were far better than 
their white sisters in more favored lands. The old Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who had spent their lives in the Philippines, used to 
tell me that there was nothing more beautiful under heaven 
than the state of the missions before the revolutionary propa- 
ganda had begun; and this statement I sincerely believe, for all 
my own investigations and experience go to prove it. 

D. LyNcu, s.J. 


SOME OPINIONS ABOUT THE PROPOSED 
CATHOLIC WEEK 


A “Catholic week,” in which conventions of various Catholic 
bodies shall be held in one place, is now being agitated. We 
think the idea is a splendid one, and the agitation should be 
kept up until it is an accomplished fact. What is the use in 
trailing our conventions throughout the summer from New York 
to San Francisco? Let us get together for a Catholic week.— 
True Voice. 


The temptation to look upon annual or biennial conventions of 
Catholic societies as cut-and-dried affairs is strong in many 
quarters, and doubtless some conventions are decidedly bromidic; 
but, after all, these yearly gatherings express Catholic opinion; 
they are an indication of Catholic life, and as such should re- 
ceive more attention than is given them except by the delegates 
and others immediately interested. Even if the resolutions en- 
thusiastically adopted are, year after year, the same, they re- 
state the Catholic attitude on questions affecting public morals, 
and, in so far, they are more valuable than some of us may 
think. It has been suggested, and no doubt the suggestion is a 
good one, that instead of scattering all over the country and 
all over the summer our conventions of Catholic societies, it 
would be much more effective to combine them, select some one 
city in which to hold them, and devote one week to them, mak- 
ing as they do in England and in Germany a Catholic Week 
each year. Sometime those who hope for a Catholic Week say 
we shall get to this. Meanwhile the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union meets in Notre Dame, Ind.; the K. of C. in Colorado 
Springs, Col.; the A. O. H. in Chicago; the Federation in Louis- 
ville, and so on—a duplication of work and a wasting of time, 
money and energy.—Sacred Heart Review. 
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LITERATURE 


The Poets of Ireland. By D. J. O’Donocuue. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

“The Poets of Ireland” is correctly described in the sub-title 
as “A Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Irish Writers 
of English Verse.” Mr. O’Donoghue’s lives of Mangan and 
Carleton and his numerous publications and essays show mar- 
velous research in everything relating to Ireland in Irish or other 
literature, and also, as a rule, sound judgment regarding the ar- 
tistic worth, moral bearings, and national characteristics of his 
authors’ productions. The present volume of 504 octavo pages 
includes accounts of some 4,000 writers, and therewith an im- 
mense amount of interesting information that has been never 
previously brought to light. Not only writers of books find 
place, but the contributors of genuinely poetic though fugitive 
pieces to newspapers and magazines, “who in any country but 
Ireland would have been corralled long ago by some conscientious 
editor within the bounds of an anthology.” He deserves im- 
mense credit for the wonderfully comprehensive service his pains- 
taking ability has rendered, but when he says, “I am confident 
that one will never look for an Irish writer of real talent, even 
though he may have written but one pleasant song, and fail to 
find him,” he claims too much. The implication that all he 
includes had talent is unfounded, most of them being merely of 
antiquarian interest, but several of superior talent are excluded, 
among them Elizabeth Boyle O'Reilly, and the inimitable T. A. 
Daly, who is quite as good in his songs of Ireland as of Italy. 
In such a vast number of biographies there are necessarily some 
It is not true, at least technically, that Oscar 
Wilde “became a Catholic before his death.” Wilde had been 
baptized a Catholic in his boyhood at Glencree, Co. Dublin. 
Father John Kenyon, “one of the most brilliant and erratic of 
the Young Irelanders” is mentioned as a Limerick priest, though 
“buried at Templederry.” He had been pastor of that North 
Tipperary village for many years, and had there frequently 
played host, in a room which served as house and sacristy, to 
John Mitchel, who wrote of him with racy appreciation and left 
two of his children in his charge when the ’48 rebel was sent to 
penal servitude. These children afterwards became Catholics. 
It was Father Kenyon who rendered, extempore, “Nihil de 
mortuis nisi bonum,” into “When knaves die let fools bemoan 
‘em.” Of Richard Henry Wilde, the Irish-American statesman 
to whom Augusta, Ga., has erected a monument, we are told 
that “one of his lyrics is considered very fine.” This kind of in- 
definiteness is frequent. The lyric in question—“My Life is 
Like the Summer Rose” is easily ascertained. From his varied 
collections of Irish poetry we notice the absence, among others, 
of the anthologies of Father Crowley, San Francisco, and Manus 
O’Conor, New York. 

Mr. O’Donoghue is much more guarded in his condemnation 
of the Yeats, Synge & Co. drama in this volume than in his 
statements published elsewhere. His article on “The Synge 
Boom” had contributed greatly to the bursting of that bubble. 
In fact he is altogether too reticent about the moral, religious 
or national character of the productions he tabulates. Writers 
sometimes pocket their opinions while keeping their eye on the 
market—and sometimes they misjudge the market. Neverthe- 
less this encyclopedic dictionary of Irish poets and poetry should 
prove of value to judicious students, booksellers, librarians and 
M. K. 


inaccuracies. 


collectors. 


May Iverson Tackles Life. By ExizasetH Jorpan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 
Those who have enjoyed this author’s amusing stories of May 


Iverson’s set at St. Catherines will learn with regret that the 








present volume ‘is the last Miss Jordan will write on convent 
life. This collection of the escapades of Mabel Blossom, Mabel 
Muriel, Maudie Joyce and Kittie James and of May Iverson, 
the faithful chronicler of all she saw and largely shared in, will 
doubtless continue to divert the numerous friends these girls 
have made. In the half-score stories in this book, the best, per- 
haps, are “Woman Suffrage,” “Mabel Blossom’s’ Pearl Pin,” 
“Our Grouchometer Club,” and “The Shadow of the Angel,” 
which tells how the girls all but lost their idolized Sister Ir- 
mingarde. The clever and knowing touches that abound through- 
out the book indicate that the author was unquestionably a real 
convent girl. .The ease with which many of May’s mischievous 
enterprises were carried through shows, however, that discipline 
at St. Catherines was deplorably lax. In response to many en- 
quiries Miss Jordan confesses that her heroine, and Mabel Blos- 
som too, have been drawn from life, and says that “in writing 
of Sister Irmingarde, I have tried, how vainly I sadly realize, 
to convey an impression of the personality and influence of the 
most inspiring teacher and the most wonderful woman I have 
ever known—the late Sister Mary Rita, of the Order of the 
Holy Cross,” to whose “imperishable memory” the book is dedi- 
cated. W. D. 





The New Psalter and its Use. By the Rev. Epwin Burton, 
D.D. and 'the Rev. Epwarp Myers, M.A., New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

On taking up this book we said: “Here is something for 
specialists, or for the rising generation. All we old fellows 
will need for the few years left us, is an explicit ordo telling 
us how to say the new office but not troubling us with the 
reasons.” As we began to read, we discovered that our 
judgment had been hasty indeed, and as we went on, we found 
ourselves asking: “How did they manage to make so en- 
tertaining a book on a subject apparently so dry?” 

The book begins, of course, with the constitution “Divino 
Afflatu’”—and then goes on to give in twenty-eight pages a 
surprisingly complete history of the origin of the breviary 
and of the reforms, proposed or accomplished, down to the 
present day. A thorough discussion of the characteristics 
of the new psalter follows, which if properly understood— 
and there is no reason why it should not be by anyone read- 
ing the clear and interesting explanation here given—make 
the new breviary quite simple. Some of us have been a 
little distressed by the reduction of the number of times for 
the saying of the Athanasian creed. We feared that the 
adversary might take occasion to baspheme; though, of 
course, he could not do so logically if the recitation of this 
creed were ordered formally for but a single day in the 
year. However, this work adds strength, if strength can be 
added, to the maxim “Trust Rome.” We learn that Rome 
felt free to deal freely with the Athanasian creed, because it 
was reforming the breviary along Roman lines, and that 
creed had come in from other sources. 

The Calendar, the Masses for Sundays, Ferias, etc., are ex- 
plairied and then the way to use the new breviary is put be- 
fore the reader. The index is extremely full. We recom- 
mend this work to all the Reverend Clergy. H. W. 





In the good old times many dangerous books were burned 
solemnly by the public executioner. Such a fate is richly dis- 
erved by Dr. William J. Robinson’s “Sexual Problems of To- 
day,” a much be-penciled copy of which has been sent to 
America for review. The shameless immorality that the author 
unblushingly teaches makes one wonder how he found a pub- 
lisher, and marvel even more how his work has escaped suppres- 
sion by the authorities. “No book,” quotes Dr. Robinson, on 
the title page, “has a right to exist that has not for its purpose 
the betterment of mankind by affording either useful instruc- 
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tion or healthful recreation.” By these words his own foul 
book is unreservedly condemned. 
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The Red Lane. By Holman Day. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

May Iverson Tackles Life. By Elizabeth Jordan. Same Pubs. $1.25. 

a —— People. A Book of Short Stories. By James Baldwin. 
ew York: American Book Co. 35 cents. 


Nutting, Ph. D. New York: Same 


The Knickerbocker 


A First Latin Reader. By H. C. 
Pubs. 60 cents. 
“Fulfilled.” By Henry T. Wimbush. New York: 


Press. 

The Children’s oe Longfellow. (Illustrated.) New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $1.2 

Sexual Problems ro To- fo-day. By William J. Robinson, M. D. New York: 
The Critic and Guide Co. 

Pamphlets: 
Social Service Series: , 
The Disruption of the Home. By Pres. Geo. C. Chase, D.D. Philadel- 


phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 10 cents. 


Child Labor. By Owen R. By} - Philadelphia: Same Pubs. 10 cents. 

The Housing Problem. n CC. Kennedy. Philadelphia. Same 
Pubs. 10 cents. . 7 

One Rest-day in Seven. md Rev. O. C. Horsman. Philadelphia. Same 


Pubs. 10 cents. : 
Workingmen’s Insurance. By Professor C. R. Henderson, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: Same Pubs. 10 cents. ; : 
The Church in the Country Town. Philadelphia: 

Same Pubs. 15 cents. 


By Charles O. Bemies. 


EDUCATION 


Fordham Medical Extension Course.—Notes 


Last week Fordham University introduced a new feature in 
Medical School work. On September 9, in connection with the 
inauguration of its new Clinic, the University opened an exten- 
sion course for which nearly one hundred distinguished teachers 
and practitioners of medicine in this country were enrolled as 
students. These teachers and physicians were attracted by the 
fame of the eminent experts invited by Fordham’s faculty to 
lecture in the course. One readily understands the eagerness 
shown by these men, some of them bearing names high in honor 
in their profession, to renew their school days and to sit again 
at the feet of teachers. The program prepared for the opening 
of the Clinic was made up of a series of papers and clinical 
demonstrations by scientists known at home and abroad as 
leaders in their specialties. 

The strongest attraction, in the opinion of the Fordham au- 
thorities, was Dr. Henry Head, a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and the youngest Fellow of the Royal Society, 
whose best known work, “Areas of Pain,” gave the term “Head’s 
Areas” to the zones of the body’s surface charted by him as re- 
flecting by pain the inner organs affected. 

Dr. Head and an associate, Dr. Gordon Holmes, an authority 
on diseases of the brain, arrived on the Celtic Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7. Dr. Holmes, too, is well known for his charts of the 
human body and for treatises on the “Areas of Pain.” 

Dr. Head is the youngest Fellow in the Royal College of 
Physicians. The London Hospital, of which he is the head phy- 
sician, is situated in the Mile End Road in the heart of the East 
End, and has more accident cases and operations performed in 
one day than any three hospitals in the city. American medical 
students who go to London to walk the hospitals, as it is called 
there, always spend a year of their time at the London. 

Medical men recall the famous operation in London in 1893, 
when Dr. Head submitted to the extraction of two nerves from 
his left arm solely for the purpose of studying those nerves and 
their functions, of which little or nothing was known. He re- 
tained the motor power of the arm, but lost sensation in parts 
of it. 

Another distinguished visitor was Dr. C. J. Jung, an Associate 
in Psychiatry in the University of Zurich and originator of the 
system of psycho-analysis now employed by the French police. 
Dr. Jung. believes no circumstantial evidence strong enough to 
justify the detention of a prisoner in whose thoughts crime has 
not been discovered by the Jung method. 

Dr. Alvyn Knauer, an assistant to Professor Emil Kraepelin 





of the Psychitrische Klinik of Munich, is like Dr. Head noted 
for his self-sacrificing attitude, for it was he who two years ago 
in Berlin took an insanity-producing poison for the sake of pro- 
viding observation material. He was insane for five days. 

These three men received the Fordham degree of LL. D. on 
Wednesday, September 11, and the same degree was granted to 
Dr. Horatio R. Storer of Newport, who in 1853 introduced 
chloroform as an anaesthetic in America. He is now 83 years 
of age. 

Others who assisted at instruction during the course were: 

Dr. Nicholas Achacarro, of Madrid, Coadjutor of Ramon y 
Cajal of Madrid, formerly histopathologist of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane at Washington. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg of Washington, biological chemist to the 
Government. 

H. H. Goddard, psychologist of the New Jersey School for 
Feeble-Minded Children. 

Dr. J. V. May, President of the Commission of Lunacy, New 
York State. 

Dr. Colin K. Russell of McGill University and Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal. 

Dr. William A, White, Superintendent of the 
Hospital for the Insane at Washington. 

All the visitors were special guests at a dinner held at the 
Hotel Astor Thursday evening. 

The new Fordham Clinic, just completed at a cost of $200,000, 
is designed as a free clinic, where poor patients will be admitted 
for diagnosis solely on recommendation of practising physicians, 
and who will receive from the doctors in charge of the clinic a 
prescribed treatment. 

Treatment will be given by the hospital itself in cases where 
the physicians originally sending in the patients do not feel 
equal to undertaking the cure. Only Professors at Fordham will 
examine or treat the patients, and the best medical care is as- 
sured the poorest sufferer. 


Government 





The reports turned in by the New York school authorities 
early last week, like most official reports in the metropolis, deal 
with stupendous figures. In the neighborhood of 850,000 boys 
and girls trudged to school after the long vacation—728,120 go- 
ing to the public schools and the rest to the parochial schools. 
The latter could accommodate on full time all who applied, but 
the former could not. About 85,000 children in the city were 
forced into part-time classes. 

The city authorities had not provided sufficient funds to erect 
enough buildings to house all of the new pupils, and the school 
authorities were able to do little to afford temporary relief. 
There are very few buildings in the city that can be rented for 
school purposes, the law governing the use of buildings for 
school purposes being so stringent. In the Bronx temporary re- 
lief was afforded by renting three churches for school purposes, 
providing about 400 additional accommodations. 

There was an extraordinary increase in the registration at 
the city’s high schools and it is probable that double sessions 
will have to be resorted to in several of the schools in order to 
accommodate the applicants. The serious feature confronting 
Dr, Maxwell, the City Superintendent, is the large number of 
children who must be content with part time. Despite the enor- 
mous outlay for the city schools the problem of school accommo- 
dation still appears to be one incapable of solution. How grave 
it really is cannot be understood until a few days will have 
elapsed and the official reports of school registgation, attendance 
and numbers of children on part time, will have been forwarded 
to the Superintendent. Meanwhile the old-fashioned observer 
will be inclined to ask: “Why spend so much for incidentals and 
for courses clearly beyond the range of common school train- 
ing before place has been found for these thousands in the ele- 
mentary schools?” 
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One may call attention again to the excellent service rendered 
by the Catholic Church in the cause of popular education. The 
reports of opening day in the parochial schools offer striking 
evidence of the added burden which would devolve upon Super- 
intendent Maxwell were the Catholics to grow weary of their 
sacrifice for religion’s sake and close their schools. 

All the Catholic parochial schools of the five boroughs of the 
‘ity reopened on the second Monday of September. Over 135,- 
000 children are being educated, and increased registration is 
expected during the coming week, owing to the opening of many 
new schools. There are 184 parochial schools in New York City, 
109 are in the archdiocese of New York, that is, in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Richmond and the Bronx, and seventy-five in 
the diocese of Brooklyn—that is, in the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens 

The following new schools were opened September 8, or will 
, aS soon as they are completed: St. Francis’s School, West 
lhirty-first street; St. Ambrose’s School, West Fifty-fourth 
street; Ascension School, West 108th street; St. Mark’s School, 
West 134th street; St. Gregory’s School, West Eighty-ninth 
street; St. Clement’s School, West Fortieth street; Our Lady 
of Lourdes, West 143d Street; SS. Peter and Paul School, St. 
Ann’s avenue, Bronx; Our Lady of Victory School, Webster 
Margaret's School, Riverdale. 

Brooklyn’s record is equally good. The total registration in 
its Catholic educational institutions exceeds 70,000. During the 
second term of the past school year, St. Teresa’s and St. Augus- 
tine’s new schools were completed. The Transfiguration school 
and Our Lady of Sorrows’ school were opened last week, and 
i temporary building was put in use in St. Gregory’s parish. 
In Flushing, Mgr. Donnelly is contemplating the erection of a 
Catholic high school. The new school of St. Catharine of 
\lexandria’s parish will probably open in February. In a few 
weeks work will begin on the new school of St. Rose of Lima, 
in Flatbush, and several other rectors are considering the erec- 


avenue, Bronx; St. 


tion of new buildings. 

The New York Evening Post, September 3, 
f editorial sarcasm: 

“Of the New England and Middle Atlantic States, Vermont 
has the largest percentage of native white adult males not able 
to write, according to a recent group of statistics. The per- 
centage given is 4.1. But, on the other hand, Vermont has.a 
larger percentage of its children enrolled in the public schools 
and a larger number of teachers per 10,000 of population than 
any other commonwealth in this particular group of States. 
From which the obvious conclusion is that schools and teachers 


M. J. OC. 


contains this bit 


ire a menace to education.” 





Che Holy See has appointed the Rev. Nicetas Budka, Prefect 
»f Studies in the University of Lemberg, as first Bishop of the 
Ruthenian Rite in the Dominion of Canada. There are 125,000 
Ruthenians in Western Canada, and this appointment it is ex- 
pected will go far to stop the campaign of proselytism that has 
been waged by the Presbyterian Mission Board among these 


people. 
SOCIOLOGY 


The Workingman’s Home 


One may have the best will in the world to practise economy 
and live withinghis means; but there is one matter of expendi- 
ture that disheartens him. Indeed the more economical he is the 
more grievous he finds that expenditure, for it is large and out- 
side his control. This expenditure is rent, the sum he has to 
pay each month to procure one of the first necessaries of life, a 
roof over his head. If the sum paid were relatively small, the 
question might be ignored; as it is relatively very large, the 





housing of the workingman has become an important social 
question. 

The workingman naturally wishes to live near his work. If 
he works in a shop he wishes to be near the shop; if he works 
on the docks, he wants to be near the docks. That is to say, 
he wishes to live in town. Yet unless he pays a high rent he 
cannot get suitable accommodation. Two things are needed to 
make a workingman’s home suitable to his condition, decency 
and salubrity. Decency is also twofold, exterior and interior. 
The home must be large enough to give each member that 
privacy which decency requires, and the surroundings must be 
such as will not violate the sense of propriety of the members 
whether children or older persons. Salubrity can be divided as 
decency. There is the interior salubrity, which consists in ar- 
rangements and furnishings able to exclude infection, as, for in- 
stance, good plumbing, sufficient provision for washing and 
general cleanliness, a sanitary method of disposing of refuse 
matter, proper light, etc.; and there is the exterior salubrity, 
consisting in pure air, uncontaminated by smoke, sewer gas, fac- 
tory smells, dirty streets, dirty neighbors, etc. But all these 
things have to be paid for, and the larger the workman’s family 
is the more expensive they become. From the workingman’s 
inability, or at least unwillingness, to meet the expense come 
many grave evils as all experienced persons know very well. 

If the workingman does not care to pay an extra price for 
the first elements of a decent home in town, he may go out to 
the suburbs. He, nevertheless, will not find himself free from 
difficulties. His actual rent may be less; his surroundings, 
natural and social may be better; but there is always the ten- 
dency to the bad conditions left behind in the town. Carfares 
in the first place, must be added to the rent, and these amount 
to a considerable sum. On the other hand there are many work- 
ingmen that may neglect this consideration. If they are mechan- 
ics—carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, etc., if their children are 
at work in different parts of the city, the home cannot be so 
situated as to be within a reasonable walking distance of the 
work, and so carfare must be paid, no matter where the home 
Another matter in which suburban conditions tend to 
those of the town is more universal. Workingmen wish to live 
near the lines of communication with the town. Hence along 
these lines rents are higher, tenements spring up hardly to be 
distinguished from those of the town itself, and so the work- 
man finds himself in the conditions from which he would 
escape. 

This question of the housing of the working classes is a press- 
ing one because it touches one of the primary needs of man. 
As social authority is bound to promote the full satisfaction of 
these needs for its members, it has a very evident duty in this 
matter. Yet if the question is a pressing one, it is also a most 
difficult one, and its solution only begins with sanitary inspec- 
tion and polite control. Some would have the whole matter 
put into the hands of the municipal authorities. If it were pos- 
sible for the municipality to provide a suitable home at a suit- 
able rent for every workingman, this might be done. Unfortu- 
nately the greater the city, and consequently the greater the 
evils to be counteracted, the less is the power of the municipality 
to perform such a task, which would mean the multiplication of 
officials and of expenditure through their hands, beyond all 
measure. In Paris something is being done on these lines; but 
as the money appropriated can provide for only a small part 
of the working classes, it is clear that the result will be, not only 
what here we call “graft”—those who pay a consideration will 
be preferred to those who do not; but also a new method of 
persecution—the irreligious anticlerical will be provided for, 
while the man who goes to Mass will be left in misery. 

Clearly then, this, like most other things touching the indi- 
vidual’s social life, is matter for the negative, rather than for 
the positive administration of social authority. The difficulties 


may be. 
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arise chiefly from the constitution of our modern commercial 
society. Correct what is wrong in this and this tremendous 
question will tend to solve itself. But to that task modern social 
authority is utterly unequal. It needs the help of the Gospel, 
and the Gospel’s authoritative exponent. And this it rejects 
vociferously. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Right Rev. Bishop Thomas F. Lillis, of Kansas City, Mo., di- 
rected that the following pastoral letter on Sunday observance 
be read in all the churches of his diocese on Sunday, Sept. 1: 

To THE CLERGY AND Laity OF THE Diocese oF Kansas City, Mo: 

“There are many sad facts in the experience of nations, which 
we may well store up as lessons of practical wisdom.” (Pastoral 
Letter, III Plen. C. Balt.) The Venerable Pontiff Leo XIII re- 
fers to the fact that in the days, when men ceased to care for 
the heavenly bread of the Holy Eucharist, the practise of the Chris- 
tian Religion lost its force and vigor, but that the virtues of the 
Christian life have flourished best whenever the frequent recep- 
tion of the Eucharist has most prevailed. (Encyclical Mirae Cari- 
tatis, 1912). According to the Bishops in the Council of Balti- 
more the experience of nations has proven “That one of the 
surest marks and measures of the decay of religion in a people 
is the non-observance of the Lord’s Day.” From Holy Scrip- 
ture we learn that Israel’s periods of apostasy and irreligion 
were usually characterized by a disregard for the Sabbath Day. 
“And many of Israel consented to his service (Antiochus), and 
they sacrified to idols, and profaned the sabbath.” (J Mach. i, 
45). As in the past, so at present, history bears witness to the 
fact, that whenever the observance of the Lord’s Day is no 
longer regarded in the light of grave and serious obligation, loss 
of faith and practical infidelity are the inevitable results. 

The priest at his ordination receives the power and assumes 
the obligation of offering the Holy Sacrifice and of preaching 
the Word of Truth. This duty he faithfully performs Sunday 
after Sunday throughout the year. His obligation to offer the 
Sacrifice and to preach implies an obligation on the part of the 
people to assist at the Divine Service and to hear the words of 
Christ’s Messenger. 

To hear Mass on Sundays and Holydays of Obligation is 
the solemn command of the Spouse of Christ, and the con- 
scientious fulfilment of this command is a sure guarantee of 
the faithful observance of the other precepts of the Church. 
This obligation is binding on all alike and no one can exempt 
himself from it. Distance from church or the scarcity of priests 
can no longer be referred to as reasonable excuses for absence 
from the Holy Mass. These times are past. We have our 
beautiful churches, and Masses are said to suit the convenience 
of all. And yet in spite of these spiritual facilities many fail to 
hear Mass on Sunday and Holydays of Obligation, and they 
absent themselves for little or no reason whatever. They attend 
no Mass, recite no prayer, listen to no instruction on the truths 
of Religion, hear no sermon on the Christian duties and obliga- 
tions, turning the Lord’s Day into a day of toil, or, what is still 
worse, into a day of dissipation. Who will deny that inevitable 
spiritual shipwreck must be the sad result of such neglect? 

As to the Holydays of Obligation all Catholics must bear in 
mind that these days differ in no respect from Sundays. What 
is forbidden on Sundays cannot be tolerated for the Holydays. 

The spirit of the Third Commandment requires that we spend 
the whole Sunday, and not a part of that day, in serving God. 
As hearing Mass is the proper means of sanctifying the first 
part, so the afternoon or evening services should be the means 
of sanctifying the second part. The Church clearly defines our 
duties regarding the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays and Holy days 
of Obligation, and she strongly exhorts her children to attend 
the afternoon or evening services. “Let all our people remem- 





ber to keep holy the Lord’s Day. Let them make it not only a 
day of rest, but also a day of prayer. Let them sanctify it by 
assisting at the Adorable Sacrifice of the Mass. Besides the 
privilege of the morning Mass, let them also give their souls 
the sweet enjoyment of the Vesper Service and the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament.” (Pastoral Letter). 

In harmony with the Decrees of the Council of Baltimore the 
Statutes of this Diocese (No. 70.) prescribe, “that on all Sun- 
days and Feast-days the whole Vespers be chanted in all churches, 
and that Vespers should never be omitted for the sake of other 
pious devotions, except when for serious reason such chanting is 
impossible, in which case the Rosary and the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin should be recited.” 


PERSONAL 


One.of the landmarks of old New York is the John Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, claimed by some to be the 
oldest edifice of that sect in the United States. Its record 
of respectability was stained on September 10 by the dis- 
order occasioned, during the usual noon-day prayer meet- 
ing, by a tirade against Catholics delivered by one of the 
fanatics who pose as the “Guardians of Liberty.” Made up 
largely of the stock calumnies set forth by such firebrand 
bigots for the “safeguarding of American institutions” from 
the activities of the “alien, powerful, religio-political Roman 
Church,” it recalls an interesting incident in a letter written 
recently from Rome by a Pittsburgh priest to the Observer 
of that city. The clergyman called on Cardinal Falconio 
and says of the visit: 

“His Eminence is an enthusiastic American. 
to be the third of July when I called to see him. 

“*Wait here a moment,’ he said. He went into an adjoin- 
ing room and soon reappeared carrying a large American 
flag. ‘To-morrow this flag will fly above my house all day,’ 
he remarked, as he waved Old Glory around the room. Con- 
tinuing he said: ‘I-love America, her people and her liberty. 
You know, I am still an American citizen and I won't re- 
nounce America.’” 


It happened 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, September 
8, 1912, will be memorable in the annals of the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Martyrs, Auriesville, New York. As is well known 
Auriesville is the site of the first Mohawk Castle, and is dis- 
tinguished above all the other encampments of the fierce Iroquois 
as the birthplace of Catherine Tegakwitha, the “Lily of the 
Mohawks,” and the scene of the heroic labors, sufferings and 
death of Father Isaac Jogues and his companion René Goupil. 
The place is one of great natural beauty. For the past quarter 
of a century thousands of devout pilgrims have visited it yearly 
during the summer months, to ask the intercession of those 
early missionaries on the very ground moistened with their 
blood. Sunday, September 8, will be remembered for the visit 
paid to Auriesville by the Most. Rev. John Bonzano, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. It was the first time in its 
history that the Shrine was thus honored. The Right Rev. 
Thomas M. A. Burke, Bishop of Albany, within whose juris- 
diction the Auriesville Shrine lies, accompanied his Excellency 
and extended episcopal courtesy to the immediate representative 
in this country of the Holy Father. Besides the distinguished 
prelates there were about twenty-five priests and more than 
three thousand pilgrims from Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica 
and Amsterdam. The chief pilgrimage was made up of mem- 
bers of St. Joseph’s German parish, Schenectady, of which the 
Rev. Bernard Schoppe is the pastor. 

Soon after the arrival of Archbishop Bonzano from Albany, 
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where he had been the guest over night of the Right Reverend 
Bishop, solemn high Mass Coram Pontificibus was celebrated 
within the enclosure, which marks the spot where Father Jogues 
surrendered his soul, two centuries and a half ago, in behalf of 
his wayward children. The celebrant was the Rev. Edward J. 
McCue, pastor of St. Rose of Lima’s, New York City, assisted 
by the Very Rev. James J. O’Brien, of Hudson Falls, as deacon, 
and the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., as sub-deacon. The Master 
of Ceremonies was the Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph Delaney, rector 
of the Cathedral of Albany, and the deacons of honor to the 
papal delegate were the Right Rev. Mgr. Ceretti and the Very 
Rev. Joseph Hanselman, Provincial of the Jesuits. The deacons 
of honor to the Bishop were the Rev. Joseph Formia, C.S.C.B., 
of Utica, and Rev. James J. Carlin, S.J., Socius to the Provincial, 
Father Hanselman. Two neatly decorated thrones had been 
erected at either side of the Sanctuary. At the Gospel side was 
the Archbishop’s draped with purple, and over it a canopy 
trimmed with the papal colors, white and gold, while on the 
left was the throne of the bishop, having also a background and 
draping of purple. The services were enhanced by the splendid 
inging of the choir from St. Joseph’s Church, Schenectady. 
At the dinner which followed the Mass, the clergy were the 
guests of the Rev. John Scully, S.J., who is in charge of the 
Shrine. The afternoon services, owing to the large numbers 
participating and the presence of the Apostolic Delegate, were 
unusually impressive. The multitudes following the Way of the 
Cross on the gently sloping hillside to the Calvary group on 
the summit was a sight never to be forgotten. Then came the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament to the several altars in the 
open, the Most Rev. Archbishop carrying the monstrance un- 
der a canopy of silk and gold, the people following or kneeling 
on the wide stretches of green and chanting the sacred anthems 
in unison with the choir. 

The Ravine to which all the pilgrims in silent procession be- 
took themselves, is one of the great attractions of the shrine. 
It was there the body of René Goupil was reverently buried by 
Father Jogues. The spot is shaded with fir and maple, and a 
rustic pulpit has heen set in the bank overlooking the wide and 
peaceful expanse beneath. The Very Rev. Father Hanselman 
spoke on the Feast of the day, the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, and drew from our Lady’s life the lesson of fidelity and 
loyalty to God and to the Church, alluding gracefully to the 
presence of the Most Rev. Archbishop, and to the encourage- 
ment set by the example of his visit for the pilgrims to the 
Shrine. It was expected that His Excellency, the Archbishop 
would speak in Italian, as he is, of course, more at home in that 
tongue than in English, but to the satisfaction and pleasure of 
the many thousands gathered about him he said that while it 
was a little more difficult for him to express himself in English, 
nevertheless he would speak the few words he desired to say 
in that language. He expressed his thanks for the invitation 
to the Shrine and his pleasure at witnessing the imposing spec- 
tacle of the great throng of pilgrims. He said, “This is my first 
visit, but I shall hope to come again, and I thank you all.” The 
service in the Ravine closed with the bestowing of the Apostolic 
blessing by Bishop Burke. The procession then wended its 
way to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Wayside, where the 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given, and then to 
the chapel where the sacred services ended. His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, with the Right Rev. Bishop and Mgr. 
Ceretti returned to Albany in the evening. 

STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 

Many writings of Father Lagrange, O.P., are condemned by 
the S. Consistorial Congregation, and declared to be unfit for 
reading or consultation in Catholic seminaries. They are of 
the same spirit as Dr. Holzhey’s work Kurzgefasstes Lehrbuch 
der spesiellen Einleitung in das alte Testament, which had al- 





ready been condemned, as was Dr. Fritz Tillman’s Die Heilige 
Schrift des Neuen Testaments. 





The Sovereign Pontiff has established a new Department or 
Section in the Consistorial Congregation of Cardinals, which is 
to devote itself especially to the care of Catholic emigrants. This 
Office will have exclusive care of emigrant priests. 





The next Week-End Retreat for Laymen, to be held at the 
House of Retreats, Mount Manresa, Staten Island, will begin on 
Friday evening, September 27. 





The Very Rev. Pascal D. Lajoie, Superior General of the 
Clerics of St. Viator, celebrated on September 12, at the 
Motherhouse of the Congregation, Brussels, Belgium, the 
sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
The occasion brought together a large number of Via- 
torians from the different provinces, America being well 
represented. Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli, Protector of the 
Congregation, occupied the throne at the solemn high Mass 
sung by the aged Superior. The venerable jubilarian is in 
his eighty-sixth year, having been Superior General for 
twenty-two years. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
still takes an active part in the affairs of the community. 





On September 19, his Excellency, the Most Rev. Apostolic 
Delegate; Archbishop Bonzano, dedicated the chapel of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, at St. Anthony, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Very Rev. Dr. F. A. O’Brien, the pastor of St. Augustine’s, 
Kalamazoo, presided at the reception that followed. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Adrien Turgeon, S.J., died at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, on September 8. He was born at Terre- 
bonne, near Montreal, October 17, 1846, and after his college 
course at St. Mary’s, Montreal, entered the Society of Jesus, 
July 19, 1864. After the usual years of training in the order, 
during which he taught at St. Mary’s and at St. John’s, Ford- 
ham, he went to France for his theological studies, and was 
ordained priest in 1877. Returning to Canada, he served as 
rector of St. Mary’s, and vice-rector at Loyola College, and 
on the Mission band in Canada and the United States. In 
1888 he was named by the Pope, Procurator of the Holy 
See to appear before the government officials at Quebec for 
the settlement of the old claims for the Jesuit estates, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Colonial Government of 
Canada during the brief suppression of the Society. 





Alexander J. Herbermann, brother of Dr. Charles G. Her- 
bermann, Editor-in-Chief of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” died 
after a long illness, from a complication of diseases, on Sep- 
tember 9, at his summer residence, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Mr. Herbermann was born in New York, April 17, 1852, and 
was educated at St. Francis Xavier’s College, graduating with 
the class of 1869. He immediately entered business life with 
his father, the late George Herbermann, whom he succeeded, 
the firm being one of the oldest in the New York produce busi- 
ness. In mercantile and financial circles he was held in the 
highest respect, and served for a number of years as vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Exchange and as a trustee of the West 
Side Savings Bank. He was also a member of the Local School 
Board for the Greenwich section. Although afflicted with blind- 
ness for the last two years of his life, his business associates in- 
sisted on his continuing to give them the benefit of his wise 
counsel in the various positions of trust he occupied. In his 
relations to them and to the many friends who held him in 
affection and esteem, he has left the record of a model Catholic 
gentleman. 











